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Philip. 
CHAPTER XIX, 


Qu’ON EST BIEN A VINGT ANS. 


FAIR correspondent—and I would 
parenthetically hint that all cor- 
respondents are not fair—points 
out the discrepancy existing be- 
tween the text and the illustra- 
tions of our story; and justly 
remarks that the story dated more 
than twenty years back, while the 
costumes of the actors of our 
little comedy are of the fashion of 
to-day. 

My dear madam, these ana- 
chronisms must be, or you would 
scarcely be able to keep any inter- 
est for our characters. What 
would be a woman without a 
crinoline petticoat, for example? 
an object ridiculous, hateful, I 
suppose hardly proper. What 
would you think of a hero who 

wore a large high black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk waist- 

coat; and a blue dress-coat, with brass buttons, mayhap? Ifa person so 
attired came up to ask you to dance, could you refrain from laughing ? 

Time was, when young men so decorated found favour in the eyes of 

damsels who had never beheld hooped petticoats, except in their grand- 
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mothers’ portraits. Persons who flourished in the first part of the century 
never thought to see the hoops of our ancestors’ age rolled downwards to 
our contemporarics and children. Did we ever imagine that a period 
would arrive when our young men would part their hair down the middle, 
and wear a piece of tape for a neckcloth? As soon should we have 
thought of their dying their bodies with woad, and arraying themselves 
like ancient Britons. So the ages have their dress and undress; and the 
gentlemen and ladies of Victoria’s time are satisfied with their manner of 
raiment; as no doubt in Boadicea’s court they looked charming tattooed 
and painted blue. 

The times of which we write, the times of Louis Philippe the king, 
are so altered from the present, that when Philip Firmin went to Paris it 
was absolutely a cheap place to live in; and he has often bragged in sub- 
sequent days of having lived well during a month for five pounds, and 
bought a neat waistcoat with a part of the money. “A capital bed-room, 
au premier, for a franc a day, sir,” he would call all persons to remark, 
“a bedroom as good as yours, my lord, at Meurice’s. Very good tea or 
coffee breakfast, twenty francs a month, with lots of bread and butter. 
Twenty francs a month for washing, and fifty for dinner and pocket- 
money—that’s about the figure. The dinner, I own, is shy, unless I 
come and dine with my friends; and then I make up for banyan days.” 
And so saying Philip would call out for more truffled partridges, or 
affably filled his goblet with my Lord Ringwood’s best Sillery. “ At 
those shops,” he would observe, “ where I dine, I have beer: I can’t stand 


the wine. And you see, I can’t go to the cheap English ordinaries, of 


which there are many, because English gentlemen’s servants are there, 
you know, and it’s not pleasant’ to sit with a fellow who waits on you the 
day after.” 

“Oh! the English servants go to the cheap ordinaries, do they?” asks 
my lord, greatly amused, “and you drink biére de Mars at the shop where 
you dine?” 

“And dine very badly, too, I can tell you. Always come away 
hungry. Give me some champagne—the dry, if you please. They mix 
very well together—sweet and dry. Did you ever dine at Flicoteau’s, 
Mr. Pecker?” 

“ 7 dine at one of your horrible two-franc houses?” cries Mr. Pecker, 
with a look of terror. “Do you know, my lord, there are actually houses 
where people dine for two francs?” 

“Two francs! Seventeen sous!” bawls out Mr. Firmin. ‘The 
soup, the beef, the réti, the salad, the dessert, and the whitey-brown bread 
at discretion. It’s not a good dinner, certainly—in fact, it is a dreadful 
bad one. But to dine so would do some fellows a great deal of good.” 

“What do you say, Pecker? Flicoteau’s; seventeen sous. We'll 
make a little party and try, and Firmin shall do the honours of his 
restaurant,” says my Jord, with a grin. 


“ Mercy!” gasps Mr. Pecker. 
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‘‘T had rather dine here, if you please, my lord,” says the young man. 
“ This is cheaper, and certainly better.” 

My lord’s doctor, and many of the guests at his table, my lord's 
henchmen, flatterers, and led captains, looked aghast at the freedom of the 
young fellow in the shabby coat. If they dared to be familiar with their 
host, there came a scowl over that noble countenance which was awful to 
face. They drank his corked wine in meekness of spirit. They laughed at 
his jokes trembling. One after another, they were the objects of his 
satire; and each grinned piteously, as he took his turn of punishment. 
Some dinners are dear, though they cost nothing. At some great tables 
are not toads served along with the entrées? Yes, and many amateurs are 
exceedingly fond of the dish. 

How do Parisians live at all? is a question which has often set me 
wondering. How do men in public offices, with fifteen thousand francs, 
let us say, for a salary—and this, for a French official, is a high salary— 
live in handsome apartments; give genteel entertainments ; clothe them- 
selves and their famflies with much more sumptuous raiment than English 
people of the same station can afford; take their country holiday, a six 
weeks’ sojourn aux eaux; and appear cheerful and to want for nothing ? 
Paterfamilias, with six hundred a year in London, knows what a strait- 
ened life his is, with rent high, and beef ata shilling a pound. Well, in 
Paris, rent is higher and meat isdearer; and yet madame is richly dressed 
when you see her; monsieur has always a little money in his pocket for 
his club or his café; and something is pretty surely put away every 
year for the marriage portion of the young folks. “ Sir,” Philip used to 
say, describing this period of his life, on which and on most subjects 
regarding himself, by the way, he was wont to be very eloquent, “ when 
my income was raised to five thousand francs a year, I give you my word 
I was considered to be rich by my French acquaintance. I gave four sous 
to the waiter at our dining-place:—in that respect I was always ostenta- 
tious:—and I believe they called me Milor. I should have been poor in 
the Rue de la Paix: but I was wealthy in the Luxembourg quarter. 
Don't tell me about poverty, sir! Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of 
her, or truckle to her. Poverty is good-natured enough if you meet 
her like aman. You saw how my poor old father was afraid of her, and 
thought the world would come to an end if Dr. Firmin did not keep his 
butler, and his footman, and his fine house, and fine chariot and horses? 
He was a poor man, if you please. He must have suffered agonies in his 
struggle to make both ends meet. Everything he bought must have cost 
him twice the honest price;-and when I think of nights that must have 
been passed without sleep—of that proud man having to smirk and cringe 
before creditors—to coax butchers, by George, and wheedle tailors—I 
pity him: I can't be angry any more. That man has suffered enough. 
As for me, haven't you remarked that since I have not a guinea in the 
world, I swagger, and am a much greater swell than before?” And the 
truth is that a Prince Royal could not have called for his gens with a more 
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magnificent air than Mr. Philip when he summoned the waiter, and paid 
for his petit verre. 

Talk of poverty, indeed! That period, Philip vows, was the happiest 
of his life. He liked to tell in after days of the choice acquaintance of 
Bohemians which he had formed. Their jug, he said, though it contained 
but small beer, was always full. Their tobacco, though it bore no higher 
rank than that of caporal, was plentiful and fragrant. He knew some 
admirable medical students; some artists who only wanted talent and 
industry to be at the height of their profession; and one or two of the 
magnates of his own calling, the newspaper correspondents, whose houses 
and tables were open to him. It was wonderful what secrets of politics he 
learned and transmitted to his own paper. He pursued French statesmen 
of those days with prodigious eloquence and vigour. At the expense of 
that old king he was wonderfully witty and sarcastical. He reviewed the 
affairs of Europe, settled the destinies of Russia, denounced the Spanish 
marriages, disposed of the Pope, and advocated the liberal cause in France, 
with an untiring eloquence. ‘“ Absinthe used to be my drink, sir,” so he 
was good enough to tell his friends. “ It makes the ink run, and imparts 
a fine eloquence to the style. Mercy upen us, how I would belabour that 
poor King of the French under the influence of absinthe, in that café 
opposite the Bourse where I used to make my letter! Who knows, sir, 
perhaps the influence of those letters precipitated the fall of the Bourbon 
dynasty! Before I had an office, Gilligan, of the Century, and I used to 
do our letters at that café; we compared notes and pitched into each other 
amicably.” 

Gilligan of the Century, and Firmin of the Pall Mall Gazette, were, 
however, very minor personages amongst the London newspaper corre- 
spondents. Their seniors of the daily press had handsome apartments, 
gave sumptuous dinners, were closeted with ministers’ secretaries, and 
entertained members of the Chamber of Deputies. Philip, on perfectly 
easy terms with himself and the world, swaggering about the embassy 
balls—Philip, the friend and relative of Lord Ringwood—was viewed by 
his professional seniors and superiors with an eye of favour, which was 
not certainly turned on all gentlemen following his calling. Certainly 
poor Gilligan was never asked to those dinners, which some of the news- 
paper ambassadors gave, whereas Philip was received not unhospitably. 
Gilligan received but a cold shoulder at Mrs. Morning Messenger’s 
Thursdays; and as for being asked to dinner, bedad! “That fellow, 
Firmin, has an air with him which will carry him through anywhere!” 
Phil’s brother correspondent owned. ‘ He seems to patronize an ambas- 
sador when he goes up and speaks to him ; and he says to a secretary, 
“My good fellow, tell your master that Mr. Firmin, of the Pall Mail 
Gazette, wants to see him, and will thank him to step over to the Café 
de.la Bourse.’” I don’t think Philip for his part would have seen much 
matter of surprise ina minister stepping over to speak tohim. To him 
all folk were alike, great and small: and it is recorded of him that when, 
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on one occasion, Lord Ringwood paid him a visit at his lodgings in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, Philip affably offered his lordship a cornet of fried 
potatoes, with which, and plentiful tobacco of course, Philip and one or 
two of his friends were regaling themselves when Lord Ringwood chanced 
to call on his kinsman. 

A crust and a carafon of small beer, a correspondence with a weekly 
paper, and a remuneration such as that we have mentioned,—was Philip 
Firmin to look for no more than this pittance, and not to seek for more 
permanent and lucrative employment? Some of his friends at home 
were rather vexed at what Philip chose to consider his good fortune ; 
namely, his connection with the newspaper and the small stipend it gave 
him. He might quarrel with his employer any day. Indeed no man 
was more likely to fling his bread and butter out of window than 
Mr. Philip. He was losing precious time at the bar; where he, as 
hundreds of other poor gentlemen had done before him, might make a 
career for himself. For what are colonies made? Why do bankruptcies 
occur? Why do people break the peace and quarrel with policemen, 
but that barristers may be employed as judges, commissioners, magis- 
trates? A reporter to a newspaper remains all his life a newspaper 
reporter. Philip, if he would but help himself, had friends in the world 
who might aid effectually to advance him. So it was we pleaded with 
him, in the language of moderation, urging the dictates of common sense. 
As if moderation and common sense could be got to move that mule of 
a Philip Firmin; as if any persuasion of ours could induce him to do 
anything but what he liked to do best himself ! 

“That you should be worldly, my poor fellow” (so Philip wrote to his 
present biographer)—“ that you should be thinking of money and the 
main chance, is no matter of surprise tome. You have suffered under 
that curse of manhood, that destroyer of generosity in the mind, that 
parent of selfishness—a little fortune. You have your wretched hun- 
dreds” (my candid correspondent stated the sum correctly enough; and 
I wish it were double or treble; but that is not here the point:) “ paid 
quarterly, The miserable pittance numbs your whole existence. It 
prevents freedom of thought and action. It makes a screw of a man who 
is certainly not without generous impulses, as I know, my poor old 
Harpagon: for hast thou not offered to open thy purse to me? I tell you 
. Lam sick of the way in which people in London, especially good people, 
think about money. You live up to your income’s edge. You are 
miserably poor. You brag and flatter yourselves that you owe no man 
anything; but your estate has creditors upon it as insatiable as any 
usurer, and as hard as any bailiff. You call me reckless, and prodigal, 
and idle, and all sorts of names, because I live in a single room, do as 
little work as I can, and go about with holes in my boots: and you flatter 
yourself you are prudent, because you have a genteel house, a grave 
flunkey out of livery, and two greengrocers to wait when you give your 
half-dozen dreary dinner parties. Wretched man! You area slave: not 
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a man. You are a pauper, with a good house, and good clothes. You 
are so miserably prudent, that all your money is spent for you, except 
the few wretched shillings which you allow yourself for pocket-money. 
You tremble at the expense of a cab. I believe you actually look at 
half-a-crown before you spend it. The landlord is your master. The 
livery-stablekeeper is your master. A train of ruthless, useless servants 
are your pitiless creditors, to whom you have to pay exorbitant dividends 
every day. I, with a hole in my elbow, who live upon a shilling dinner, 
and walk on cracked boot soles, am called extravagant, idle, reckless, 
I don’t know what; while you, forsooth, consider yourself prudent. 
Miserable delusion! You are flinging away heaps of money on useless 
flunkeys, on useless maid-servants, on useless lodgings, on useless finery— 
and you say, ‘Poor Phil! what a sad idler he is! how he flings himself 
away! in what a wretched, disreputable manner he lives!’ Poor Phil is 
as rich as you are, for he has enough, and is content. Poor Phil can 
afford to be idle, and you can’t. You must work in order to keep that 
great hulking footman, that great rawboned cook, that army of babbling 
nursery-maids, and I don’t know what more. And if you choose to sub- 
mit to the slavery and degradation inseparable from your condition ;—the 
wretched inspection of candle-ends, which you call order ;—the mean 
self-denials, which you must daily practise—I pity you, and don’t quarrel 
with you. But I wish you would not be so insufferably virtuous, and 
ready with your blame and pity for me? If I am happy, pray need you 
be disquieted? Suppose I prefer independence, and shabby boots? Are 
not these better than to be pinched by your abominable varnished con- 
ventionalism, and to be denied the liberty of free action? My poor 
fellow, I pity you from my heart; and it grieves me to think how those 
fine honest children—honest, and hearty, and frank, and open as yet—are 
to lose their natural good qualities, and to be swathed, and swaddled, and 
stifled out of health and honesty by that obstinate worldling their father. 
Don’t tell me about the world, I know it. People sacrifice the next world 
to it, and are all the while proud of their prudence. Look at my 
miserable relations, steeped in respectability. Look at my father. There 
is a chance for him, now he is down and in poverty. I have had a letter 
from him, containing more of that dreadful worldly advice which you 
Pharisees give. If it weren’t for Laura and the children, sir, I heartily 
wish you were ruined like your affectionate—P. F. 

“N.B., P.S.—Oh, Pen! Iamsohappy! She is such a little darling! 
I bathe in her innocence, sir! I strengthen myself in her purity. I 
kneel before her sweet goodness and unconsciousness of guile. I walk 
from my room, and see her every morning before seven o'clock. I see 
her every afternoon. She loves you and Laura. And you love her, don't 
you? And to think that six months ago I was going to marry a woman 
without a heart! Why, sir, blessings be on the poor old father for 
spending our money, and rescuing me from that horrible fate! I might 
have been like that fellow in the Arabian Nights, who married Amina— 
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the respectable woman, who dined upon grains of rice, but supped upon 
cold dead body. Was it not worth all the money I ever was heir to, to 
have escaped from that ghoul? Lord Ringwood says he thinks I was 
well out of that. He calls people by Anglo-Saxon names, and uses very 
expressive monosyllables; and of aunt Twysden, of uncle Twysden, of 
the girls, and their brother, he speaks in a way which makes me see he 
has come to just conclusions about them. 

“PS. No. 2.—Ah, Pen! She is such a darling. I think I am the 
happiest man in the world.” 

And this was what came of being ruined! A scapegrace, who, when 
he had plenty of money in his pocket, was ill-tempered, imperious, and 
discontented; now that he is not worth twopence, declares himself the 
happiest fellow in the world! Do you remember, my dear, how he used 
to grumble at our claret, and what wry faces he made, when there was 
only cold meat for dinner? The wretch is absolutely contented with 
bread and cheese and small-beer—even that bad beer which they have 
in Paris ! 

Now and again, at this time, and as our mutual avocations per- 
mitted, I saw Philip’s friend, the Little Sister. He wrote to her dutifully 
from time to time. He told her of his love affair with Miss Char- 
lotte; and my wife and I could console Caroline, by assuring her that 
this time the young man’s heart was given to a worthy mistress. I say 
console, for the news, after all, was sad for her. In the little chamber 
which she always kept ready for him, he would lie awake, and think of 
some one dearer to him than a hundred poor Carolines. She would 
devise something that should be agreeable to the young lady. At Christ- 
mas time there came to Miss Baynes a wonderfully worked cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, with “Charlotte” most beautifully embroidered in the 
corner. It was this poor widow’s mite of love and tenderness which she 
meekly laid down in the place where she worshipped. “And I have six 
for him, too, ma’am,” Mrs. Brandon told my wife. “Poor fellow! His 
shirts was in a dreadful way when he went away from here, and that you 
know, ma’am.” So you see this wayfarer, having fallen among undoubted 
thieves, yet found many kind souls to relieve him, and many a good 
Samaritan ready with his twopence, if need were. 

The reason why Philip was the happiest man in the world of course 
you understand. French people are very early risers; and, at the little 
hotel where Mr. Philip lived, the whole crew of the house were up hours 
before lazy English masters and servants think of stirring. At ever so 
early an hour Phil had a fine bowl of coffee and milk and bread for his 
breakfast; and he was striding down to the Invalides, and across the 
bridge to the Champs Elys¢es, and the fumes of his pipe preceded him 
with a pleasant odour. And a short time after passing the Rond Point in 
the Elysian fields, where an active fountain was flinging up showers of 
diamonds to the sky,—after, I say, leaving the Rond Point on his right, 
and passing under umbrageous groves in the direction of the present 
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Castle of Flowers, Mr. Philip would sce a little person. Sometimes a 
young sister or brother came with the little person. Sometimes only a 
blush fluttered on her cheek, and a sweet smile beamed in her face as she 
came forward to greet him. For the angels were scarce purer than this 
young maid; and Una was no more afraid of the lion, than Charlotte of 
her companion with the loud voice and the tawny mane. I would not. 
have envied that reprobate’s lot who should have dared to say a doubtful 
word to this Una: but the truth is, she never thought of danger, or met 
with any. The workmen were going to their labour; the dandies were 
asleep; and considering their age, and the relationship in which they 
stood to one another, I am not surprised at Philip for announcing that this 
was the happiest time of his life. In later days, when two gentlemen of 
mature age happened to be in Paris together, what must Mr. Philip Firmin 
do but insist upon walking me sentimentally to the Champs Elysées, and 
looking at an old house there, a rather shabby old house in a garden. 
“That was the place,” sighs he. ‘That was Madame de Smolensk’s. 
That was the window, the third one, with the green jalousie. By Jove, 
sir, how happy and how miserable I have been behind that green blind !” 
And my friend shakes his large fist at the somewhat dilapidated mansion, 
whence Madame de Smolensk and her boarders have long since departed. 

I fear that baroness had engaged in her enterprise with insufficient 
capital, or conducted it with such liberality that her profits were eaten 
up by her boarders. I could tell dreadful stories impugning the 
baroness’s moral character. People said she had no right to the title of 
baroness at all, or to the noble foreign name of Smolensk. People are 
still alive who knew her under a different name. The baroness herself 
was what some amateurs call a .fine woman, especially at dinner-time, 
when she appeared in black satin and with cheeks that blushed up as far 
as the eyelids. In her peignoir in the morning, she was perhaps the 
reverse of fine. Contours which were round at night, in the forenoon 
appeared lean and angular. Her roses only bloomed half an hour before 
dinner-time on a cheek which was quite yellow until five o'clock. I 
am sure it is very kind of elderly and ill-complexioned people to supply 
the ravages of time or jaundice, and present to our view a figure 
blooming and agreeable, in place of an object faded and withered. Do 
you quarrel with your opposite neighbour for painting his house front or 
putting roses in his balcony? You are rather thankful for the adorn- 
ment. Madame de Smolensk’s front was so decorated of afternoons. 
Geraniums were set pleasantly under those first-floor windows, her eyes. 
Carcel lamps beamed from those windows: lamps which she had trimmed 
with her own scissors, and into which that poor widow poured the oil 
which she got somehow and anyhow. When the dingy breakfast papil- 
lotes were cast of an afternoon, what beautiful black curls appeared round 
her brow! The dingy papillotes were put away in the drawer: the 
peignoir retired to its hook behind the door: the satin raiment came 
forth, the shining, the ancient, the well-kept, the well-wadded: and at 
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the same moment the worthy woman took that smile out of some cunning 
box on her scanty toilet-table—that smile which she wore all the evening 
along with the rest of her toilette, and took out of her mouth when she 
went to bed and to think—to think how both ends were to be made to 
meet. 

Philip said he respected and admired that woman: and worthy 
of respect she was in her way. She painted her face and grinned at 
poverty. She laughed and rattled with care gnawing at her side. She 
had to coax the milkman out of his human kindness: to pour oil—his 
own oil—upon the stormy épicier’s soul: to melt the butterman: to tap 
the wine merchant: to mollify the butcher: to invent new pretexts for 
the landlord: to reconcile the lady boarders, Mrs. General Baynes, let 
us say, and the Honourable Mrs. Boldero, who were always quarrelling : 
to see that the dinner, when procured, was cooked properly ; that Frangois, 
to whom she owed ever so many months’ wages, was not too rebellious or 
intoxicated; that Auguste, also her creditor, had his glass clean and his 
lamps in order. And this work done and the hour of six o’clock arriving, 
she had to carve and be agreeable to her table; not to hear the growls 
of the discontented (and at what table-d’héte are there not grumblers?); 
to have a word for everybody present; a smile and a laugh for Mrs. 
Bunch (with whom there had been very likely a dreadful row in the 
morning); a remark for the colonel; a polite phrase for the general’s 
lady; and even a good word and compliment for sulky Auguste, who 
just before dinner-time had unfolded the napkin of mutiny about his 
wages. 

Was not this enough work for a woman to do? To conduct a 
great house without sufficient money, and make soup, fish, roasts, and 
half a dozen entrées out of wind as it were? to conjure up wine in 
piece and by the dozen? to laugh and joke without the least gaiety? to 
receive scorn, abuse, rebuffs, insolence, with gay good-humour? and then 
to go to bed wearied at night, and have to think about figures and that 
dreadful, dreadful sum in arithmetic—given, 5/. to pay 61.2 Lady Macbeth 
is supposed to have been a resolute woman: and great, tall, loud, hectoring 
females are set to represent the character. I say No. She was a weak 
woman. She began to walk in her sleep, and blab after one disagreeable 
little incident had occurred in her house. She broke down, and got all 
the people away from her own table in the most abrupt and clumsy 
manner, because that drivelling, epileptic husband of hers fancied he saw 
a ghost. In Lady Smolensk’s place Madame de Macbeth would have 
broken down in a week, and Smolensk lasted for years. If twenty 
gibbering ghosts had come to the boarding-house dinner, madame would 
have gone on carving her dishes, and smiling and helping the live guests, 
the paying guests; leaving the dead guests to gibber away and help 
themselves. ‘My poor father had to keep up appearances,” Phil would 
say, recounting these things in after days; ‘but how? You know he 
always looked as if he was going to be hung.” Smolensk was the gayest 
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of the gay always. That widow would have tripped up to her funeral 
pile and kissed her hands to her friends with a smiling “Bon jour!” 

“Pray, who was Monsieur de Smolensk?” asks a simple lady who 
may be listening to our friend’s narrative. 

“ Ah, my dear lady ! there was a pretty disturbance in the house when 
that question came to be mooted, I promise you,” says our friend, laugh- 
ing, as he recounts his adventures. And, after all, what does it matter to 
you and me and this story who Smolensk was? I am sure this poor lady 
had hardships enough in her life campaign, and that Ney himself could 
not have faced fortune with a constancy more heroical. 

Well. When the Bayneses first came to her house, I tell you Smolensk 
and all round her smiled, and our friends thought they were landed 
in a real rosy Elysium in the Champs of that name. Madame had a 
Carrick & U Indienne prepared in compliment to her guests. She had had 
many Indians in her establishment. She adored Indians. était ce la 
polygamie—they were most estimable people the Hindus. Surtout, she 
adored Indian shawls. That of Madame la Générale was ravishing. The 
company at Madame’s was pleasant. The Honourable Mrs. Boldero was a 
dashing woman of fashion and respectability, who had lived in the best 
world—it was easy to see that. The young ladies’ duets were very 
striking. ‘The Honourable Mr. Boldero was away shooting in Scotland at 
his brother, Lord Strongitharm’s, and would take Gaberlunzie Castle and 
the duke’s on his way south. Mrs. Baynes did not know Lady Estridge, 
the ambassadress? When the Estridges returned from Chantilly, the 
Honourable Mrs. B. would be delighted to introduce her. “Your 
pretty girl’s name is Charlotte? So is Lady Estridge’s—and very nearly 
as tall;—fine girls the Estridges; fine long necks—large feet—but your 
girl, Lady Baynes, has beautiful feet. Lady Baynes, I said? Well, you 
must be Lady Baynes soon. The general must be a K.C.B. after his 
services. What, you know Lord Trim? He will, and must, do it for 
you. If not, my brother Strongitharm shall.” I have no doubt Mrs. 
Baynes was greatly elated by the attentions of Lord Strongitharm’s sister ; 
and looked him out in the Peerage, where his lordship’s arms, pedigree, 
and residence of Gaberlunzie Castle are duly recorded. The Honourable 
Mrs. Boldero’s daughters, the Misses Minna and Brenda Boldero, played 
some rattling sonatas on a piano which was a good deal fatigued by their 
exertions, for the young ladies’ hands were very powerful. And madame 
said, “‘ Thank you,” with her sweetest smile ; and Auguste handed about on 
a silver tray—lI say silver, so that the convenances may not be wounded— 
well, say silver that was blushing to find itself copper—handed up on a 
tray a white drink which made the Baynes boys cry out, “I say, mother, 
what's this beastly thing?” On which madame, with the sweetest smile, 
appealed to the company, and said, ‘“‘ They love orgeat, these dear infants ! ” 
and resumed her picquet with old M. Bidois—that odd old gentleman in 
the long brown coat, with the red ribbon, who took so much snuff and 
blew his nose so often and so loudly. One, two, three rattling sonatas 
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Minna and Brenda played; Mr. Clancy, of Trinity College, Dublin 
(M. de Clanci, madame called him), turniug over the leaves, and presently 
being persuaded to sing some Irish melodies for the ladies. I don’t think 
Miss Charlotte Baynes listened to the music much. She was listening to 
another music, which she and Mr. Firmin were performing together. 
Oh, how pleasant that music used to be! There was a sameness in 
it, I dare say, but still it was pleasant to hear the air over again. The 
pretty little duet @ quatre mains, where the hands cross over, and hop 
up and down the keys, and the heads get so close, so close. Oh, duets, 
oh, regrets! Psha! no more of this. Go downstairs, old dotard. Take 
your hat and umbrella and go walk by the sea-shore, and whistle a 
toothless old solo. ‘These are our quiet nights,” whispers M. de Clanci 
to the Baynes ladies, when the evening draws to an end. “ Madame’s 
Thursdays are, I promise ye, much more fully attended.” Good night, 
good night. A squeeze of a little hand, a hearty hand-shake from papa 
and mamma, and Philip is striding through the dark Elysian fields and 
over the Place of Concord to his lodgings in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Or, stay! What is that glowworm beaming by the wall 
opposite Madame de Smolensk’s house?—a glowworm that wafts an 
aromatic incense and odour? I do believe it is Mr. Philip’s cigar. And 
he is watching, watching at a window by which a slim figure flits now and 
again. Then darkness falls on the little window. The sweet eyes are 
closed. Oh, blessings, blessings be upon them! The stars shine overhead. 
And homeward stalks Mr. Firmin, talking to himself, and brandishing 
a great stick. 

I wish that poor Madame Smolensk could sleep as well as the people 
in her house. But care, with the cold feet, gets under the coverlid, and 
says, “Here I am; you know that bill is coming due to-morrow.” 
Ah, atra cura! can’t you leave the poor thing a little quiet? Hasn’t she 
had work enough all day ? 





THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


CHAPTER XX. 
COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


E beg the gracious reader to re- 
member that Mr. Philip’s business 
at Paris was only with a weekly 
London paper as yet; and hence 
that he had on his hands a great 
deal of leisure. He could glance 
over the state of Europe; give the 
latest news from the salons im- 
parted to him, I do believe, for the 
most part, by some brother hire- 
ling scribes; be present at all the 
theatres by deputy; and smash 
Louis Philippe or Messieurs Guizot 
and Thiers in a few easily turned 
paragraphs, which cost but a very 
few hours’ labour to that bold and 
rapid pen. A wholesome though 
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POM Y Lit, ZEON 0 that their eloquent sermons are but 
for the day ; and that, having read what the philosophers say on Tuesday 
or Wednesday, we think about their yesterday’s sermons or essays no 
more. A score of years hence, men will read the papers of 1861 for the 
occurrences narrated—births, marriages, bankruptcies, elections, murders, 
deaths, and so forth; and not for the leading articles. ‘Though there 
were some of my letters,” Mr. Philip would say, in after times, “that I 
fondly fancied the world would not willingly let die. I wanted to have 
them or see them reprinted in a volume, but I could find no publisher 
willing to undertake the risk. A fond being, who fancies there is genius 
in everything I say or write, would have had me reprint my letters to the 
Pall Mall Gazette; but I was too timid, or she, perhaps, was too con- 
fident. The letters never were republished. Let them pass.” They have 
passed. And he sighs, in mentioning this circumstance; and I think 
tries to persuade himself, rather than others, that he is an unrecognized 
genius. 

“‘ And then, you know,” he pleads, “‘I was in love, sir, and spending 
all my days at Omphale’s knees. I didn’t do justice to my powers. If I 
had had a daily paper, I still think I might have made a good public 
writer ; and that I had the stuff in me—the stuff in me, sir!” 
The truth is that, if he had had a daily paper, and ten times as much 
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work as fell to his lot, Mr. Philip would have found means of pursuing his 
inclination, as he ever through life has done. The being, whom a young 
man wishes to see, he sees. What business is superior to that of seeing 
her? ’Tis a little Hellespontine matter keeps Leander from his Hero? 
He would die rather than not see her. Had he swum out of that difli- 
culty on that stormy night, and carried on a few months later, it might 
have heen, “ Beloved! my cold and rheumatism are so severe that the doctor 
says I must not think of cold bathing at night;” or, “ Dearest! we have 
a party at tea, and you mustn’t expect your ever fond Lambda to-night,” 
and so forth, and so forth. But in the heat of his passion water could 
not stay him; tempests could not frighten him; and in one of them he 
went down, while poor Hero’s lamp was twinkling and spending its best 
flame in vain. So Philip came from Sestos to Abydos daily—across one 
of the bridges, and paying a halfpenny toll very likely—and, late or 
early, poor little Charlotte’s virgin lamps were lighted in her eyes, and 
watching for him. 

Philip made many sacr#fices, mind you: sacrifices which all men are 
not in the habit of making. When Lord Ringwood was in Paris, twice, 
thrice he refused to dine with his lordship, until that nobleman smelt a 
rat, as the saying is—and said, ‘‘ Well, youngster, I suppose you are 
going where there is metal more attractive. When you come to twelve 
lustres, my boy, you'll find vanity and vexation in that sort of thing, and 
a good dinner better, and cheaper, too, than the best of them.” And 
when some of Philip’s rich college friends met him in his exile, and asked 
him to the Rocher or the Trois Fréres, he would break away from those 
banquets; and as for meeting at those feasts doubtful companions, whom 
young men will sometimes invite to their entertainments, Philip turned 
from such with scorn and anger. His virtue was loud, and he proclaimed 
it loudly. He expected little Charlotte to give him credit for it, and told 
her of his self-denial. And she believed anything he said; and delighted 
in everything he wrote; and copied out his articles for the Pall Mall 
Gazette; and treasured his poems in her desk of desks: and there never 
was in all Sestos, in all Abydos, in all Europe, in all Asia Minor or Asia 
Major, such a noble creature as Leander, Hero thought; never, never! 
I hope, young ladies, you may all have a Leander on his way to the 
tower where the light of your love is burning steadfastly. I hope, young 
gentlemen, you have each of you a beacon in sight, and may meet with no 
mishap in swimming to it. 

From my previous remarks regarding Mrs. Baynes, the reader has been 
made aware that the general’s wife was no more faultless than the rest of 
her fellow-creatures; and having already candidly informed the public 
that the writer and his family were no favourites of this lady, I have now 
the pleasing duty of recording my own opinions regarding her. Mrs. 
General B. was an early riser. She was a frugal woman; fond of her 
young, or, let us say, anxious to provide for their maintenance; and here, 
with my best compliments, I think the catalogue of her good qualities is 
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ended. She had a bad, violent temper; a disagreeable person, attired in 
very bad taste; a shrieking voice; and two manners, the respectful and 
the patronizing, which were both alike odious. When she ordered Baynes 
to marry her, gracious powers! why did he not run away? Who dared 
first to say that marriages are made in heaven? We know that there are 
not only blunders, but roguery in the marriage office. Do not mistakes 
occur every day, and are not the wrong people coupled? Had Heaven 
anything to do with the bargain by which young Miss Blushrose was sold 
to old Mr. Hoarfrost? Did Heaven order young Miss Tripper to throw 
over poor Tom Spooner, and marry the wealthy Mr. Bung? You may as 
well say that horses are sold in heaven, which, as you know, are groomed, 
are doctored, are chanted on to the market, and warranted by dexterous 
horse-vendors, as possessing every quality of blood, pace, temper, age. 
Against these Mr. Greenhorn has his remedy sometimes; but against 
a mother who sells you a warranted daughter, what remedy is there? 
You have been jockeyed by false representations into bidding for the 
Cecilia, and the animal is yours for life. She shies, kicks, stumbles, has 
an infernal temper, is a crib-biter—and she was warranted to you by her 
mother as the most perfect, good-tempered creature, whom the most timid 
might manage! You have bought her. She is yours. Heaven bless 
you! Take her home, and be miserable for the rest of your days. You 
have no redress. You have done the deed. Marriages were made in 
heaven, you know ; and in yours you were as much sold as Moses Prim- 
rose was when he bought the gross of green spectacles. 

I don’t think poor General Baynes ever had a proper sense of his 
situation, or knew how miserable he ought by rights to have been. He 
was not uncheerful at times: a silent man, liking his rubber and his glass 
of wine; a very weak person in the common affairs of life, as his best 
friends must own; but, as I have heard, a very tiger in action. “I know 
your opinion of the general,” Philip used to say to me, in his grandiloquent 
way. ‘“ You despise men who don’t bully their wives; you do, sir! You 
think the general weak, I know, I know. Other brave men were so 
about women, as I daresay you have heard. This man, so weak at home, 
was mighty on the war-path; and in his wigwam are the scalps of countless 
warriors.” 

“In his wig what?” say I. The truth is, on his meek head the 
general wore a little curling chesnut top-knot, which looked very queer 
and out of place over that wrinkled and war-worn face. 

“If you choose to laugh at your joke, pray do,” says Phil, majestically. 
“T make a noble image of a warrior. You prefer a barber’s pole. Bon! 
Pass me the wine. The veteran whom I hope to salute as father ere long— 
the soldier of twenty battles;—who saw my own brave grandfather die at 
his side—die at Busaco, by George; you laugh at an account of his wig. 
It’s a capital joke.” And here Phil scowled and slapped the table, and 
passed his hand across his eyes, as though the death of his grandfather, 
which occurred long before Philip was born, caused him a very serious 
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pang of grief. Philip's newspaper business brought him to London on 
occasions. I think it was on one of these visits, that we had our talk 
about General Baynes. And it was at the same time Philip described the 
boarding-house to us, and its inmates, and the landlady, and the doings 
there. 

For that struggling landlady, as for all women in distress, our friend 
had a great sympathy and liking; and she returned Philip’s kindness by 
being very good to Mademoiselle Charlotte, and very forbearing with the 
general’s wife and his other children. The appetites of those little ones 
were frightful, the temper of Madame la Générale was almost intolerable, 
but Charlotte was an angel, and the general was a mutton—a true mutton. 
Her own father had been so. The brave are often muttons at home. I 
suspect that, though madame could have made but little profit by the 
general’s family, his monthly payments were very welcome to her meagre 
little exchequer. ‘Ah ! if all my locataries were like him!” sighed the 
poor lady. ‘‘That Madame Boldero, whom the generaless treats always 
as Honourable, I wish I was as sure of her! And others again !” 

I never kept a boarding-house, but I am sure there must be many 
painful duties attendant on that profession. What can you do if a 
lady or gentleman doesn’t pay his bill? Turn him or her out? Perhaps 
the very thing that lady or gentleman would desire. They go. Those 
trunks which you have insanely detained, and about which you have 
made a fight and a scandal, do not contain a hundred francs’ worth of 
goods, and your creditors never come back again. You do not like to 
have a row in a boarding-house any more than you would like to have a 
party with scarlet-fever in your best bedroom. The scarlet-fever party 
stays, and the other boarders go away. What, you ask, do I mean by 
this mystery? I am sorry to have to give up names, and titled names. I 
am sorry to say the Honourable Mrs. Boldero did not pay her bills. She 
was waiting for remittances, which the Honourable Boldero was dreadfully 
remiss in sending. A dreadful man! He was still at his lordship’s at 
Gaberlunzie Castle, shooting the wild deer and hunting the roe. And 
though the Honourable Mrs. B.’s heart was in the Highlands, of course, 
how could she join her Highland chief without the money to pay madame? 
The Highlands, indeed! One dull day it came out that the Honourable 
Boldero was amusing himself in the Highlands of Hesse Homburg; and 
engaged in the dangerous sport which is to be had in the green plains 
about Loch Badenbadenoch ! 

“ Did you ever hear of such depravity? The woman is a desperate 
and unprincipled adventuress! I wonder madame dares to put me and my 
children and my general down at table with such people as those, Philip!” 
cries madame la générale. “1 mean those opposite—that woman and her 
two daughters who haven’t paid madame a shilling for three months—who 
owes me five hundred francs, which she borrowed until next Tuesday, 
expecting a remittance—a pretty remittance indeed—from Lord Strongi- 
tharm. Lord Strongitharm,1 daresay! And she pretends to be most 
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intimate at the embassy; and that she would introduce us there, and at 
the Tuileries: and she told me Lady Garterton had the small-pox in the 
house; and when I said all ours had been vaccinated, and I didn’t mind, 
she fobbed me off with some other excuse; and it’s my belief the woman’s 
a humbug. Overhear me! I don’t care if she does overhear me. No. 
You may look as much as you like, my Honourable Mrs. Boldero ; and 
I don’t care if you do overhear me. Ogoost ! Pomdytare pour le général! 
How tough madame’s boof is, and it’s boof, boof, boof every day, till I’m 
sick of boof. Ogoost! why don’t you attend to my children?” And so 
forth. 

By this report of the worthy woman’s conversation, you will see that 
the friendship which had sprung up between the two ladies had come to 
an end, in consequence of painful pecuniary disputes between them ; 
that to keep a boarding-house can’t be a very pleasant occupation; and 
that even to dine in a boarding-house must be only bad fun when the 
company is frightened and dull, and when there are two old women at 
table ready to fling the dishes at each other's fronts. At the period of 
which I now write, I promise you, there was very little of the piano-duet 
business going on after dinner. In the first place, everybody knew the 
girls’ pieces; and when they began, Mrs. General Baynes would lift up 
a voice louder than the jingling old instrument, thumped Minna and 
Brenda ever so loudly. “Perfect strangers to me, Mr. Clancy, I assure 
you. Had I known her, you don’t suppose I would have lent her the 
money. Honourable Mrs. Boldero, indeed! Five weeks she has owed 
me five hundred frongs. Bong swor, Monsieur Bidois! Sang song frong 
pas payy encor! Prommy, pas payy!” Fancy, I say, what a dreary life 
that must have been at the select boarding-house, where these two parties 
were doing battle daily after dinner! Fancy, at the select soirées, the 
general’s lady seizing upon one guest after another, and calling out her 
wrongs, and pointing to the wrong-doer; and poor Madame Smolensk, 
smirking, and smiling, and flying from one end of the salon to the other, 
and thanking M. Pivoine for his charming romance, and M. Brumm for 
his admirable performance on the violoncello, and even asking those poor 
Miss Bolderos to perform their duet—for her heart melted towards them. 
Not ignorant of evil, she had learned to succour the miserable. She knew 
what poverty was, and had to coax scowling duns, and wheedle vulgar 
creditors. ‘ Tenez, Monsieur Philippe,” she said, “the générale is too 
cruel. There are others here who might complain, and are silent.” 
Philip felt all this ; the conduct of his future mother-in-law filled him with 
dismay and horror. And sometime after these remarkable circumstances, 
he told me, blushing as he spoke, a humiliating secret. “Do you know, 
sir,” says he, “that that autumn I made a pretty good thing of it with 
one thing or another. I did my work for the Pall Mall Gazette: and 
Smith of the Daily Intelligencer, wanting a month’s holiday, gave me his 
letter and ten francs a day. And at that very time I met Redman, who 
had owed me twenty pounds ever since we were at college, and who was 
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just coming back flush from Hombourg, and paid me. Well, now. 
Swear you won't tell. Swear on your faith asa Christian man! With this 
money I went, sir, privily to Mrs. Boldero. I said if she would pay 
the dragon—I mean Mrs. Baynes—I would iend her the money. And I 
did lend her the money, and the Boldero never paid back Mrs. Baynes. 
Don’t mention it. Promise me you won’t tell Mrs. Baynes. I never 
expected to get Redman’s money you know, and am no worse off than 
before. One day of the Grandes Eaux we went to Versailles I think, and 
the Honourable Mrs. Boldero gave us the slip. She left the poor girls 
behind her in pledge, who, to do them justice, cried and were in a dreadful 
way; and when Mrs. Baynes, on our return, began shrieking about her 
‘sang song frong,’ Madam Smolensk fairly lost patience for once, and 
said, ‘Mais, madame, vous nous fatiguez avec vos cinq cent francs ;’ on 
which the other muttered something about ‘ Ansolong,’ but was briskly 
taken up by her husband, who said, ‘ By George, Eliza, madame is quite 
right. And I wish the five hundred francs were in the sea.’” 

Thus, you understand, if Mrs. General Baynes thought some people 
were “stuck-up people,’ some people can—and hereby do by these 
presents—pay off Mrs. Baynes, by furnishing the public with a candid 
opinion of that lady’s morals, manners, and character. How could such 
a shrewd woman be dazzled so repeatedly by ranks and titles? There 
used to dine at Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house a certain German 
baron, with a large finger ring, upon a dingy finger, towards whom the lady 
was pleased to cast the eye of favour, and who chose to fall in love with 
her pretty daughter ; young Mr. Clancy, the Irish poet, was also smitten 
with the charms of the fair young lady; and this intrepid mother encou- 
raged both suitors, to the unspeakable agonies of Philip Firmin, who felt 
often that whilst he was away at his work these inmates of Madame 
Smolensk’s house were near his charmer—at her side at lunch, ever 
handing her the cup at breakfast, on the watch for her when she walked 
forth in the garden ; and I take the pangs of jealousy to have formed a 
part of those unspeakable sufferings which Philip said he endured in the 
house whither he came courting. 

Little Charlotte, in one or two of her letters to her friends in Queen 
Square, London, meekly complained of Philip’s tendency to jealousy. 
“Does he think, after knowing him, I can think of these horrid men?” 
she asked. ‘I don’t understand what Mr. Clancy is talking about, when 
he comes to me with his ‘pomes and potry ;’ and who can read poetry 
like Philip himself? Then the German baron—who does not call even 
himself baron: it is mamma who will insist upon calling him so—has 
such very dirty things, and smells so of cigars, that I don’t like to come 
near him. Philip smokes too, but his cigars are quite pleasant. Ah, 
dear friend, how could he ever think such men as these were to be put 
in comparison with him! And he scolds so; and scowls at the poor men 
in the evening when he comes! and his temper is so high! Do saya 
word to hin—quite cautiously and gently, you know—in behalf of your 
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fondly attached and most happy—only he will make me unhappy some- 
times; but you'll prevent him, won’t you ?—C#agrtorre B.” 

I could fancy Philip hectoring through the part of Othello, and his 
poor young Desdemona not a little frightened at his black humours. Such 
sentiments as Mr. Philip felt strongly, he expressed with an uproar. 
Charlotte’s correspondent, as usual, made light of these little domestic 
confidences and grievances. ‘Women don’t dislike a jealous scolding,” 
she said. “It may be rather tiresome, but it is always a compliment. 
Some husbands think so well of themselves, that they can’t condescend to 
be jealous.” Yes, I say, women prefer to have tyrants over them. A 
scolding you think is a mark of attention. Hadn’t you better adopt the 
Russian system at once, and go out and buy me a whip, and present it to 
me with a curtsey, and your compliments ; and a meek prayer that I 
should use it. “Present you a whip! present you a goose!” says the 
lady, who encourages scolding in other husbands, it seems, but won’t 
suffer a word from her own. 

Both disputants had set their sentimental hearts on the marriage of 
this young man and this young woman. Little Charlotte’s heart was so 
bent on the match, that it would break, we fancied, if she were disap- 
pointed ; and in her mother’s behaviour we felt, from the knowledge we 
had of the woman’s disposition, there was a serious cause for alarm. 
Should a better offer present itself, Mrs. Baynes, we feared, would fling 
over poor Philip: or, it was in reason and nature, that he would come to 
a quarre! with her, and in the course of the pitched battle which must 
ensue between them, he would fire off expressions mortally injurious. 
Are there not many people, in every one’s acquaintance, who, as soon as 
they have made a bargain, repent of it? Philip, as “preserver” of 
General Baynes, in the first fervour of family gratitude for that act of 
self-sacrifice on the young man’s part, was very well. But gratitude 
wears out ; or suppose a woman says, “It is my duty to my child to 
recal my word; and not allow her to fling herself away on a beggar.” 
Suppose that you and I, strongly inclined to do a mean action, get a 
good, available, and moral motive for it? I trembled for poor Philip's 
course of true love, and little Charlotte’s chances, when these surmises 
crossed my mind. ‘There was a hope still in the honour and gratitude of 
General Baynes. He would not desert his young friend and benefactor. 
Now General Baynes was a brave man of war, and so was John of Marl- 
borough a brave man of war; but it is certain that both were afraid of 
their wives. 

We have said by whose invitation and eneouragement General Baynes 
was induced to bring his family to the boarding-house at Paris; the insti- 
gation, namely, of his friend and companion in arms, the gallant Colonel 
Bunch. When the Baynes family arrived, the Bunches were on the steps 
of madame’s house, waving a welcome to the new-comers. It was, “‘ Here 
we are, Bunch, my boy.” “Glad to see you, Baynes. Right well you're 
looking, and so’s Mrs. B.” And the general replies, “And so are you, 
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Bunch; and so do you, Mrs. B.” “How do, boys? Hoy d’you do, 
Miss Charlotte? Come to show the Paris fellows what a pretty girl is, 
hey? Blooming like a rose, Baynes !” “T'm telling the general,” cries 
the colonel to the general’s lady, “the girl’s the very image of her 
mother.” In this case poor Charlotte must have looked like a yellow 
rose, for Mrs. Baynes was of a bilious temperament and complexion, 
whereas Miss Charlotte was as fresh pink and white as—what shall we 
say ?—as the very freshest strawberries mingled with the very nicest 
cream. 

The two old soldiers were of very great comfort to one another. They 
toddled down to Galignani’s together daily, and read the papers there. 
They went and looked at the reviews in the Carrousel, and once or twice 
to the Champ de Mars ;—recognizing here and there the numbers of the 
regiments against which they had been engaged in the famous ancient 
wars. They did not brag in the least about their achievements, they 
winked and understood each other. They got their old uniforms out of 
their old boxes, and took a voiture de remise, by Jove! and went to be 
presented to Louis Philippe. They bought a catalogue; and went to the 
Louvre, and wagged their honest old heads before the pictures; and, I 
daresay, winked and nudged each other’s brave old sides at some of the 
nymphs in the statue gallery. They went out to Versailles with their 
families ; loyally stood treat to the ladies at the restaurateur’s. (Bunch had 
taken down a memorandum in his pocket-book from Benyon, who had 
been the duke’s aide-de-camp in the last campaign, to ‘‘ go to Beauvillier’s,” 
only Beauvillier’s had been shut up for twenty years). They took their 
families and Charlotte to the Théatre Francais, to a tragedy; and they 
had books: and they said it was the most confounded nonsense they ever 
saw in their lives; and I am bound to say that Bunch, in the back of the 
box, snored so, that, though in retirement, he created quite a sensation. 
“Corneal,” he owns, was too much for him: give him Shakspeare: give 
him John Kemble: give him Mrs. Siddons: give him Mrs. Jordan. But 
as for this sort of thing? “Tthink our play days are over, Baynes,—hey ?” 
And I also believe that Miss Charlotte Baynes, whose knowledge of the 
language was imperfect as yet, was very much bewildered during the 
tragedy, and could give but an imperfect account of it. But then Philip 
Firmin was in the orchestra stalls; and had he not sent three bouquets 
for the three ladies, regretting that he could not come to see somebody in 
the Champs Elysées, because it was his post day, and he must write his 
letter for the Pall Mall Gazette? There he was, her Cid; her peerless 
champion: and to give up father and mother for him? our little Chiméne 
thought such a sacrifice not too difficult. After that dismal attempt at 
the theatre, the experiment was not repeated. The old gentlemen pre- 
ferred their whist, to those pompous Alexandrines sung through the nose, 
which Colonel Bunch, a facetious little colonel, used to imitate, and, I am 
given to understand, very badly. 

The good gentleman's ordinary amusement was a game at cards after 
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dinner ; and they compared madame’s to an East Indian ship, quarrels and 
all. Selina went on just in that way on board the Burrumpooter. 
Always rows about precedence, and the services, and the deuce knows 
what. Women always will. Selina Bunch went on in that way: and 
Eliza Baynes also went on in that way: but I should think, from the 
most trustworthy information, that Eliza was worse than Selina. 

“ About any person with a title, that woman will make a fool of her- 
self to the end of the chapter,” remarked Selina of her friend. “You 
remember how she used to go on at Barrackpore about that little shrimp 
Stoney Battersby, because he was an Irish viscount’s son? See how she 
flings herself at the head of this Mrs. Boldero,—with her airs, and her 
paint, and her black front! Ican’t bear the woman! I know she has not 
paid madame. I know she is no better than she should be—and to sce 
Eliza Baynes coaxing her, and sidling up to her, and flattering her:—it’s 
too bad, that itis! A woman who owes ever so much to madame! a 
woman who doesn’t pay her washerwoman!” 

“Just like the Burrumpooter over again, my dear,” cries Colonel 
Bunch. “You and Eliza Baynes were always quarrelling ; that’s the fact. 
Why did you ask her to come here? I knew you would begin again, as 
soon as you met.” And the truth was that these ladies were always 
fighting and making up again. 

“So you and Mr. Bunch were old acquaintances?” asked Mrs. Boldero 
of her new friend. ‘“ My dear Mrs. Baynes! I should hardly have thought 
it: your manners are so different! Your friend, if I may be so free as to 
speak, has the camp manner. You have not the camp manner at all. 
I should have thought you—excuse me the phrase, but I’m so open, and 
always speak my mind out—you haven’t the camp manner at all. You 
seem as if you were one of us. Minna! doesn’t Mrs. Baynes put you 
in mind of Lady Hm——?” (The name is inaudible, in consequence of 
Mrs. Boldero’s exceeding shyness in mentioning names—but the girls see 
the likeness to dear Lady Hm—— at once.) ‘And when you bring 
your dear girl to London, you'll know the lady I mean, and judge for 
yourself. I assure you I am not disparaging you, my dear Mrs. Baynes, 
in comparing you to her!” 

And so the conversation goes on. If Mrs. Major MacWhirter at 
Tours chose to betray secrets, she could give extracts from her sister’s 
letters to show how profound was the impression created in Mrs. General 
Baynes’s mind by the professions and conversation of the Scotch lady. 

“Didn’t the general shoot and love deer-stalking? The dear general 
must come to Gaberlunzie Castle, where she would promise him a High- 
land welcome. Her brother Strongitharm was the most amiable of men ; 
adored her and her girls: there was talk even of marrying Minna to 
the captain, but she for her part could not endure the marriage of first- 
cousins. There was a tradition against such marriages in their family. 
Of three Bolderos and Strongitharms who married their first-cousins, 
one was drowned in Gaberlunzie lake three weeks after the marriage ; 
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one lost his wife by a galloping consumption, and died a monk at Rome; 
and the third married a fortnight before the battle of Culloden, where 
he was slain at the head of the Strongitharms. Mrs. Baynes had no idea 
of the splendour of Gaberlunzie Castle; seventy bedrooms and thirteen 
company rooms, besides the picture gallery! In Edinburgh, the 
Strongitharm had the right to wear his bonnet in the presence of his 
sovereign.” A bonnet! how very odd, my dear! But with ostrich 
plumes, I daresay it may look well, especially as the Highlanders wear 
frocks too. ‘Lord Strongitharm had no house in London, having almost 
ruined himself in building his princely castle in the north. Mrs. Baynes 
must come there and meet their noble relatives and all the Scottish 
nobility.” Nor do J care about these vanities, my dear, but to bring 
my sweet Charlotte into the world: is it not a mother’s duty ? 

Not only to her sister, but likewise to Charlotte’s friends of Queen 
Square, did Mrs. Baynes impart these delightful news. But this is in 
the first ardour of the friendship which arises between Mrs. Baynes 
and Mrs. Boldero, and before those unpleasant money disputes of which 
we have spoken, 

Afterwards, when the two ladies have quarrelled regarding the memor- 
able “sang song frong,” I think Mrs. Bunch came round to Mrs. Boldero’s 
side. “Eliza Baynes is too hard on her. It is too cruel to insult her 
before those two unhappy daughters. The woman is an odious woman, 
and a vulgar woman, and a schemer, and I always said so. But to box 
her ears before her daughters—her honourable friend of last week! it’s a 
shame of Eliza!” 

“My dear, you'd better tell her so!” says Bunch, drily. ‘“ But if 
you do, tell her when I’m out of the way, please!” And accordingly, 
one day when the two old officers return from their stroll, Mrs. Bunch 
informs the colonel that she has had it out with Eliza; and Mrs. Baynes, 
with a heated face, tells the general that she and Mrs. Colonel Bunch have 
quarrelled; and she is determined it shall be for the last time. So that 
poor Madame de Smolensk has to interpose between Mrs, Baynes and 
Mrs. Boldero; between Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. Bunch; and to sit sur- 
rounded by glaring eyes, and hissing innuendos, and in the midst of feuds 
unhealable. Of course, from the women the quarrelling will spread to the 
gentlemen. That always happens. Poor madame trembles. Again 
Bunch gives his neighbour his word that it is like the Burrumpooter East 
Indiaman—the Burrumpooter in very bad weather, too. 

“ At any rate, we won’t be lugged into it, Baynes, my boy !” says the 
colonel, who is of a sanguine temperament, to his friend. 

“Hey, hey! don’t be too sure, Bunch; don’t be too sure!” sighs 
the other veteran, who, it may be, is of a more desponding turn, as, after 
a battle at luncheon, in which the Amazons were fiercely engaged, the two 
old warriors take their walk to Galignani’s. 

Towards his Charlotte’s relatives poor Philip was respectful by duty 
and a sense of interest, perhaps. Before marriage, especially, men are very 
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kind to the relatives of the beloved object. They pay compliments to 
mamma; they listen to papa’s old stories, and laugh appositely; they 
bring presents for the innocent young ones, and let the little brothers kick 
their shins. Philip endured the juvenile Bayneses very kindly: he took 
the boys to Franconi’s, and made his conversation as suitable as he could 
to the old people. He was fond of the old general, a simple and worthy 
old man; and had, as we have said, a hearty sympathy and respect for 
Madame Smolensk, admiring her constancy and good-humour under her 
many trials. But those who have perused his memoirs are aware that 
Mr. Firmin could make himself, on occasions, not a little disagreeable. 
When sprawling on a sofa, engaged in conversation with his charmer, he 
would not budge when other ladies entered the room. He scowled at 
them, if he did not like them. He was not at the least trouble to conceal 
his likes or dislikes. He had a manner of fixing his glass in his eye, 
putting his thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, and talking and 
laughing very loudly at his own jokes or conceits, which was not pleasant 
or respectful to ladies. 

“Your loud young friend, with the cracked boots, is very mauvais 
ton, my dear Mrs. Baynes,” Mrs. Boldero remarked to her new friend, 
in the first ardour of their friendship. “ A relative of Lord Ringwood’s, 
is he? Lord Ringwood is a very queer person. A son of that dread- 
ful Dr. Firmin, who ran away after cheating everybody? Poor young 
man! He can’t help having such a father, as you say, and most good, 
and kind, and generous of you to say so. And the general and the 
Honourable Philip Ringwood were early companions together, I daresay. 
But, having such an unfortunate father as Dr. Firmin, I think Mr. Firmin 
might be a little less prononcé; don’t you? And to see him in cracked 
boots, sprawling over the sofas, and hear him, when my loves are playing 
their duets, laughing and talking so very loud,—I confess isn’t pleasant 
to me. I am not used to that kind of monde, nor are my dear loves. 
You are under great obligations to him, and he has behaved nobly, you 
say? Of course. To get into your society an unfortunate young man 
will be on his best behaviour, though he certainly does not condescend 
to be civil to us. But . . . . What! That young man engaged 
to that lovely, innocent, charming child, your daughter? My dear 
creature, you frighten me! A man, with such a father; and, excuse me, 
with such a manner; and without a penny in the world, engaged to Miss 
Baynes! Goodness, powers! It must never be. It shall not be, my 
dear Mrs. Baynes. Why, I have written to my nephew Hector to come 
over, Strongitharm’s favourite som and my favourite nephew. I have 
told him that there is a sweet young creature here, whom he must and 
ought to see. How well that dear child would look presiding at Strong- 
itharm Castle? And you are going to give her to that dreadful young 
man with the loud voice and the cracked boots—that smoky young man— 
oh, impossible! ” 

Madame had, no doubt, given a very favourable report of her new 
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lodgers to the other inmates of her house; and she and Mrs. Boldero had 
concluded that all general officers returning from India were immensely 
rich. To think that her daughter might be the Honourable Mrs. Strong- 
itharm, Baroness Strongitharm, and walk in a coronation in robes, with 
a coronet in her hand! Mrs. Baynes yielded in loyalty to no woman, but 
I fear her wicked desires compassed a speedy royal demise, as this thought 
passed through her mind of the Honourable Lenox Strongitharm. She 
looked him out in the Peerage, and found that young nobleman designated 
as the Captain of Strongitharm. Charlotte might be the Honourable 
Mrs. Captain of Strongitharm ! When poor Phil stalked in after dinner 
that evening in his shabby boots and smoky paletot, Mrs. Baynes gave 
him but a grim welcome. He went and prattled unconsciously by the 
side of his little Charlotte, whose tender eyes dwelt upon his, and whose 
fair cheeks flung out their blushes of welcome. He prattled away. He 
laughed out loud whilst Minna and Brenda were thumping their 
duet. ‘“ Zaisez-vous donc, Monsieur Philippe,” cries madame, putting 
her finger to her lip. The Honourable Mrs. Boldero looked at dear 
Mrs. Baynes, and shrugged her shoulders. Poor Philip! would he 
have laughed so loudly (and so rudely, too, as I own) had he known 
what was passing in the minds of those women? Treason was passing 
there: and before that glance of knowing scorn, shot from the Honourable 
Mrs. Boldero’s eyes, dear Mrs. General Baynes faltered. How very curt 
and dry she was with Philip! how testy with Charlotte! Poor Philip, 
knowing that his charmer was in the power of her mother, was pretty 
humble to this dragon; and attempted, by uncooth flatteries, to soothe 
and propitiate her. She had a queer, dry humour, and loved a joke; but 
Phil’s fell very flat this night. Mrs. Baynes received his pleasantries 
with an “ Oh, indeed! She was sure she heard one of the children crying 
in their nursery. Do, pray, go and see, Charlotte, what that child is 
erying about.” And away goes poor Charlotte, having but dim pre- 
sentiment of misfortune as yet. Was not mamma often in an ill humour; 
and were they not all used to her scoldings? 

As for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, I am sorry to say that, up to this time, 
Philip was not only no favourite with her, but was heartily disliked by 
that lady. I have told you our friend’s faults. He was loud: he was 
abrupt : he was rude often: and often gave just cause of annoyance by 
his laughter, his disrespect, and his swaggering manner. To those whom 
he liked he was as gentle as a woman ; and treated them with an extreme 
tenderness and touching rough respect. But those persons about whom 
he was indifferent, he never took the least trouble to conciliate or please. 
If they told long stories, for example, he would turn on his heel, or inter- 
rupt them by observations of his own on some quite different subject. 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch, then, positively disliked that young man, and I 
think had very good reasons for her dislike. As for Bunch, Bunch said 
to Baynes, “Cool hand, that young fellow!” and winked. And Baynes 
said to Bunch, ‘‘Queer chap. Fine fellow, as I have reason to know 
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pretty well. I play a club. No club? I mark honours and two 
tricks.” And the game went on. Clancy hated Philip: a meek man 
whom Firmin had yet managed to offend. ‘That man,” the pote Clancy 
remarked, “‘ has a manner of treading on me corrans which is intolerable 
to me!” 

The truth is, Philip was always putting his foot on some other foot, and 
trampling it. And as for the Boldero clan, Mr. Firmin treated them 
with the most amusing insolence, and ignored them as if they were out of 
existence altogether. So you see the poor fellow had not with his 
poverty learned the least lesson of humility, or acquired the very earliest 
rudiments of the art of making friends. I think his best friend in the 
house was its mistress, Madame Smolensk. Mr. Philip treated her as an 
equal: which mark of affability he was not in the habit of bestowing on 
all persons. Some great people, some rich people, some would-be-fine 
people, he would patronize with an insufferable audacity. Rank or 
wealth do not seem somehow to influence this man, as they do common 
mortals. He would tap a bishop on the waistcoat, and contradict a duke 
at their first meeting. I have seen him walk out of church during a 
stupid sermon, with an audible remark perhaps to that effect, and as if it 
were a matter of course that he should go. If the company bored him at 
dinner, he would go to sleep in the most unaffected manner. At home 
we were always kept in a pleasant state of anxiety, not only by what he 
did and said, but by the idea of what he might do or say next. He did 
not go to sleep at madame’s boarding-house, preferring to keep his eyes 


open to look at pretty Charlotte’s. And were there ever such sapphires 
as his? she thought. And hers? Ah! if they have tears to shed, I hope 
a kind fate will dry them quickly:! 
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Tue health that is purchased by a rigorous watching of the diet, thought 
Montesquieu, is but a tedious disease ; and indeed, if health were to be 
obtained in any such way, this would be a true description of it. We may 
very heartily congratulate ourselves, in this case at least (as, perhaps, we 
might in many others, if the truth were known), on failure rather than 
success, and count it one of our felicities that whenever science hitherto 
has attempted to lay down dietetic laws, it has but exposed its own 
incompetence. On this subject experience, and not theory, has given us 
all the rules of any practical value that we possess; and in truth science 
itself has grown wiser, gaining modesty with maturity, and has accepted 
an humbler part than that of dictating laws to nature. In respect to 
food, it declares for liberty, and concedes the rule to instinct. The 
physiologist now is well content with the subordinate part of explaining 
or supplementing our natural desires. He recognizes that a deeper 
wisdom than his own utters itself in these, and acknowledges, in the 
perfect conformity of his inductions with that which they declare, the 
ultimate seal of truth. 

It is pitiful to think how often, in trying to escape from the bondage 
of ignorance, men have merely subjected themselves to a worse yoke of 
pedantry. Certainly, in their digestive “struggle for existence” they 
have often been as unfortunate as the poor Britons were when they called 
on the Saxons to help them against the Danes ; exchanging the sharp 
attacks of indiscretion for the leaden tyranny of routine. But this is no 
more the case. To apply the present principles of physiology to diet, is 
not to forfeit, but to confirm, and by understanding its conditions, to 
enlarge, our liberty. 

To see how truly science has become in these matters the servant and 
interpreter of instinct, we need only listen to what Dr. Edward Smith, 
who has recently made some very extensive experiments on the influence 
of various modes of living, says, in reference to the inclination or dislike 
to special articles of diet. “It is known that whilst there is a general 
correspondence among men in the food which they desire, there are many 
exceptions both in the healthy and diseased system. In my inquiries I 
found that with a disrelish for an article of food there was less influence 
from it than under ordinary circumstances; so that in reference to milk, 
the effect of every element of it was less on another gentleman who took 
part in my experiments than on myself, and neither he nor any member 
of his family can take milk or cheese. Hence, appetite for food is the 
expression not only of desire, but of fitness. Moreover, it was found 
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that in the same person the various substances which were disliked had a 
common mode of action; also that with this disrelish there was an unusual 
enjoyment of some other article having a similar mode of action. Thus, 
one disliking milk and sugar was very fond of tea. It is, therefore, very 
questionable how far it is proper to induce a person to take that which he 
disrelishes. An important meaning is shown to exist in that which is 
commonly regarded as irrational or capricious.” 

If we reflect, we see at once how reasonable and how significant these 
facts are. Nutrition thus appears not as a mere appropriation of material 
effected by some overruling force, but as an exact interlinking of powers 
without with corresponding powers within. The inexhaustible variety of 
life is maintained by an equally inexhaustible variety of means. And 
nothing can exhibit in a more striking light the mutual subservience of 
mind and matter, and the wonderful exactness of the relations which 
exist between them, than the mode in which the problem of nutrition is 
thus worked out. For the support of healthy life the natural forces must 
be brought into union with the living frame, not -grossly, but in detail; 
each organism demands its own special nutriment distinguished by the 
minutest shades of difference, by shifting and evanescent qualities which 
no analysis could detect. To fulfil these demands might well seem a task 
impossible, but the instrument is provided in this piercing instinct, which 
like a chemic affinity searches out its own; and if it be not overborne by 
force, or ruined by abuse, selects and rejects with unfailing accuracy. 
Lowest of all our faculties as it seems, mere appetite, or discriminative 
desire, becomes invested with a strange dignity when we reflect upon it. 
Appetite reveals to us deep and wide relations, links and affinities of 
things, to which we should otherwise be entirely blind; more deeply 
than all our other faculties together it carries us into the recesses of the 
material world, and is the revealer of hidden harmonies. As the eye sees 
more than the light-picture can present—colour as well as form; so can 
the appetite discern what the chemist misses and must miss—a colour in 
our food, 

The relation which constitutional diversities bear to slight. differences 
in food, of which the appetite is the chief test, becomes more evident as 
a wider view is taken. Thus M. Esquiros, in his recent papers on the 
English and their ways, observes the characteristic differences which 
separate the beer and the wine consuming nations of Europe, with a 
manifest leaning to the view that the beverages have a considerable 
share in their production. And if we look lower in the animal scale, 
we find striking evidence in favour of the theory. In a hive from which 
the queen is removed, a new queen bee is developed from an ordinary 
grub, by supplying it with a different and more abundant. food. 

Recognizing thus the function of our instincts in respect to food, 
science. invests them with a significance and value that can hardly be 
exaggerated. Indicating as they do the existence of relations the most 
important, yet revealed to us only in this way, they are demonstrated to 
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be our natural and rightful guides. Accordingly, the fundamental law in 
the kingdom of the stomach is, to fulfil the instinctive impulses and 
legitimately to gratify the natural desires. 

An easy rule to follow does this seem? In some respects it is so, 
doubtless; yet there are a few conditions which cannot be overlooked. 
Thus, to gratify our instincts we must, at least, preserve them, suffering 
them neither to be blunted nor perverted; and we must give them fair 
play, by a certain simplicity of living. Being guided by nature, implies 
so much as this: we must have natural tastes to gratify; we must give 
them opportunity to indicate their real preferences. The habitual use of 
strongly-seasoned dishes, of artificial flavours, of modes of cooking which 
conceal the natural taste of the substance, or even of a great variety of 
dishes at a single meal, are all opposed to this fundamental rule. Probably 
the old-fashioned English “joint” enjoys a supremacy, in this respect, over 
the more elaborate modes of cooking which so seriously threaten to 
displace it. At least it has the advantage of challenging and clearly 
eliciting the expression of the natural taste of the consumer. It is more 
than probable that some men lead languid and unenjoyable lives in the 
midst of every advantage, chiefly for want of some little article of food 
which nature needs, and which, under a simpler regimen, their tastes 
would decisively demand. Nor is this an extravagant idea, for there is 
ample proof that the importance of special portions of our food cannot be 
estimated merely by the value of their direct contribution to the system. 
The yeast is small in quantity, but it is all-important to the loaf. And 
there is every reason to believe that certain portions of our food aet a 
part that may be compared to that of yeast in respect to bread. Digestion 
is by no means a simple transference of so much matter into the body, 
but a long series of changes, in which certain elements are subservient to 
others. The repair of the substance of the body by .one part of the 
food, is dependent upon forces derived from the changes which other parts 
undergo. No mere quantity, although ample, and every portion unex- 
ceptionable in its way, will give the true result, unless there be present 
the complementary substances in due proportion to supply the needful 
stimulus. The addition of half a pint of milk a day to the diet at 
Wakefield gaol, in 1853, diminished the sick list from 22 to 14 per cent.: 
an effect much beyond that which could be attributed to the amount of 
nourishment contained in the milk. It supplied elements which aided 
the appropriation of the rest. We must all have experienced how a 
feeling of indifference or repugnance to a certain article of diet may be 
converted into desire, if it be united with, or follow, another to which it 
may have no obvious relation. 

But though the actual demands of the system as indicated by appetite 
constitute the chief claim of our likings to rule our eating, there is a 
second reason, scarcely less potent, in the influence which enjoyment has 
in promoting the digestive process. Thus these two laws work most 
admirably together: that what is most relished is at once most needed by 
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us and best digested. In truth, the great duty of the dietetic code is to 
enjoy. Pleasure is made the judge and ruler in the cause: and that is 
the best diet which gives the most genuine and permanent satisfaction. 

The natural limitations of this law of liking are, for the most part, 
obvious. Children, of course, need controlling; and, in disease, the 
stomach may get a sort of twist which makes its preferences most 
perverse. But even in such cases, though the indications of appetite 
have not authority, they are never without a certain significance. The 
sick man’s longings are the physician’s sign-posts; and the youthful love 
for sweetmeats reveals an adaptation of sugar-containing food to the early 
stage of life. 

To gratify the natural inclinations, then, is the first rule in taking 
food. The second might be, to have a natural inclination to gratify. In 
other words, if we eat what we have an appetite for, we should, as a rule, 
have an appetite before we eat. What the cause of the feeling of hunger 
may be, the best authorities cannot quite decide; but there is no doubt 
that its presence indicates the proper condition for eating, and that, except 
in certain cases, such as disease, exhaustion, or great mental excitement, 
its access should be waited for. For thus the proper interval is secured 
which should always intervene between successive meals. There is no more 
prevalent cause of indigestion than burdening the stomach (even with 
small quantities) before it is ready for its work. And the necessity of a 
regard to this point is demonstrated by ascertained facts respecting the 
mode of the secretion of the gastric juice. For that is a result of growth, 
and depends upon the development of cells within which the secretion 
is formed. As a process of growth, therefore, it requires time; the diges- 
tive fluids, once exhausted, can .be furnished again only after certain 
intervals. In adults, these intervals can be scarcely reckoned less than 
five or six hours. They are shorter in children, in whom all the vital 
processes are more rapid, and the need of food proportionately greater. 
Children accordingly should eat, as parents well know, more frequently 
than their elders. One of the most needful cautions in respect to diet 
arises from the greater demand for food in early than in mature life. The 
relative diminution of quantity, which is indicated at the period when 
growth ceases, is easily ignored when everything invites to a contrary 
course. 

In respect to the number of meals, there are three plans which are 
sanctioned by experience and conformable to our knowledge. Two meals 
a day: a substantial breakfast at nine or ten, and dinner from five to 
seven, with or without a light lunch, comprising salads, fruit, or 
soup, but without meat: this is suitable for strong digestions. Or three 
meals a day: an earlier breakfast, dinner towards the middle of the day, 
and a solid tea in the evening. Or, lastly, four meals: tea being taken 
as a liquid meal, about four hours after dinner, and a slight supper an 
hour or two before retiring. There are some strong constitutions for 
whom one meal a day not only suffices, but seems to answer best; a 
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plan which was more common among the Romans than it is with us. 
Theoretically, the most perfect way is the three moderate meals at nearly 
equal intervals; but the great point is to allow time for the perfect 
digestion of each before the hour arrives for the next, not passing the 
limits of over-fatigue. A meat lunch, followed in a few hours by a 
hearty dinner, probably with little bodily exercise between, is a frequent 
source of evil. In this case, the best plan often is to make the lunch 
(perhaps postponed to a little later hour) the dinner. 

Dr. Paris suggests, as an additional reason for the necessity of a good 
interval between the successive meals, that the assimilation of food into 
the blood goes on alternately with digestion, properly so called, so that 
the latter should have ceased in order for the former to be well performed. 
The period at which digestion is succeeded by the assimilating processes 
is marked by a feeling of lightness and disposition to bodily exercise, 
which should be gratified, if possible. 

If to digest our food we should enjoy it, it should, of course, be taken 
leisurely, and in a pleasant frame of mind, The cheerful society of 
friends should not be absent. Chatted food, the proverb says, is half 
digested. And the longer time spent over the meal thus socially enjoyed 
has its part in the benefit. Next to anxicty, the worst foe to digestion 
is hurry; and this for several reasons. The stomach, in its normal 
action, contracts on each morsel as it is swallowed, and relaxes again to 
receive the next. Insufficient time allowed for this interferes with the 
rhythm of its movements and disorders the play of its muscles. Cramps 
and painful feelings of distension could have no more likely cause. That 
haste cuts short mastication is obvious, and on the perfection of that 
process chiefly depends the rapidity with which the solution of the food 
can be effected. Again, it creates an artificial thirst, partly by not 
allowing time for the due admixture of saliva ; and, above all, it deprives 
us of the natural guide to the proper amount of food, and remits almost 
to chance a decision than which scarcely any is more important to our 
wellbeing. For the natural indication of a sufficiency of food is the 
feeling of satisfaction ; not satiety, which is always a symptom of excess, 
but a feeling of perfect comfort, the true luxury of eating. This feeling 
the hurried eater cannot know; it never exists for him. Lither the 
unnatural violence to the stomach induces a premature feeling of repletion, 
and stints him of his due supply, or he eats on until the warning (which 
ever comes too late) of satiety arrests him. But perhaps it is in vain to 
protest, to hurried men, against hurry in their eating; and it is well, 
therefore, that there exists a means by which its ill effects may be, toa 
great degree, escaped. Meat may be eaten rapidly; if cut small, even 
with very little mastication. Animal food, if well divided, may be, with- 
out much risk, almost bolted; but vegetable food may not. The reason 
of this difference is that the digestion of the former is carried on entirely 
by the secretions of the internal organs; that of the latter depends in 
considerable part upon the action of the saliva. If, therefore, little time 
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can be secured for a meal, a chop may be swallowed rapidly, and bread, 
fresh or dried fruit, &c., taken afterwards at leisure—when riding, perhaps, 
or at such intervals as may occur. By acting on this plan a tolerable 
digestion may be secured, even by those whose avocations compel them 
to compress their set times for eating into the most inadequate compass. 
The rapidity with which the carnivora consume their prey, and the slow 
feeding of the vegetable eaters, confirm this rule. And perhaps in the 
omnivorous character of man, rightly taken advantage of, provision is 
made alike for his social development in the prelonged and cheerful meal, 
and for the imperative subordination of all pleasures and all needs to the 
inevitable call of duty. If perfect mastication be from any cause impos- 
sible, the various instruments which perform that office artificially cannot 
be too highly commended. Some of them are admirably suited for 
domestic use. But it is always advisable that the act of masticating 
should be well performed, since the motions concerned in it are important 
stimuli to the secretions of the mouth. 

The temptation to ravenous haste is one reason for avoiding too long 
intervals between the meals. But, in addition, such intervals debilitate 
the digestive power, and render the stomach less fit to receive even a 
reasonable quantity of food. If this were not sufficiently proved by 
ordinary experience, it would be demonstrated by the extreme instances 
of prolonged starvation, in which it is well known that the greatest caution 
is necessary in administering food. Restraint, therefore, should be put 
upon the appetite after unusually long abstinence, and the same rule applies 
after very great exertion. Prostration from toil impairs the digestive powers, 
and is to be met, not by large supply, but by small quantities of highly 
nutritious and somewhat stimulating food; at the head of which stands the 
concentrated juice of meat prepared by heating beef in a closed earthen 
jar. This preparation, also, is an admirable substitute for stimulants. 

If, after great exertion, though short of exhaustion, appetite fails, it is 
best to take a very little food, and follow it by perfect rest. The usual 
amount, followed by activity, in such circumstances, would be almost 
sure to do mischief. 

Drinking, in so far as unstimulating liquids are concerned, if the habits 
are otherwise reasonable, should be regulated by inclination. For some 
constitutions, however, it is decidedly preferable not to drirk during a 
meal; but, if thirst be felt, to take liquid two or three hours afterwards. 
The habit of washing down almost every mouthful, however (as is some- 
times done at breakfast), is always objectionable, and great benefit often 
arises from its abandonment. It cannot be said, on experimental grounds, 
that the addition of liquid hinders digestion; on the other hand, it is 
found that, after the gastric juice has ceased to act, solution will recom- 
mence on the addition of a moderate amount of water. Perhaps, it is 
thus that water is useful at a late period of digestion. For those who 
ean take it without disturbance, a glass of pure spring or filtered water, 
taken immediately on rising, is of great advantage. It should be followed 
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by gentle exercise, but not to a great extent, except by those who are 
accustomed to it. Much unaccustomed exertion before breakfast is apt to 
be followed by languor through the day. 

By regularity in the periods of eating, digestion is brought within the 
sphere of that great law of periodicity which characterizes all the pro- 
cesses of life, animal and vegetable alike, and of which the succession 
of sleep and waking is the chief instance. At the habitual periods the 
digestive system is prone to the actions demanded of it. But there seems 
to be a counterbalancing advantage in the stimulus given by an occa- 
sional change. A deviation from the accustomed hours will sometimes 
seem to endow the jaded organs with a fresh vivacity, while the change 
of season itself operates as a pleasant charm. In a similar way, if the 
ordinary food be «ample, an occasional fast, or partial fast, even though 
not specially made necessary, is a great preservative of health. On this 
point the art of “training” gives confirmation to ordinary experience. 
“Tt is well known,” says Dr. Paris, “that race-horses and fighting cocks, 
as well as men, cannot be preserved at their athletic weight, or at the 
‘top of their condition,’ for any length of time; and that any attempt 
to force its continuance is followed by disease. A person, therefore, in 
robust health should (occasionally) diminish the proportion of his food, 
in order that he may not attempt to force it beyond the athletic 
standard.” Some celebrated men have taken nothing more solid than 
an egg on Sundays; some, although Protestants, have fasted on Fridays. 
In truth, the human body seems attuned to variety; it rusts in sameness, 
and has wonderful power of accommodation to circumstances. We find, 
in point of fact, that the most robust and long-lived men are by no means 
those who have passed the most regular lives. A new spring seems often 
to be taken by the entire vital machinery from some unusual shock. 
And the pleasantness of variety (for a time) to the eye and mind, perhaps, 
are the fruits of the freer play and healthful stimulus it gives to the 
bodily processes. The animal frame is not a fixed and unvarying machine, 
but a channel for the forces of Nature, ever adapting, and meant to adapt, 
itself anew. 

On the vexed question of suppers, theory must be silent in the pre- 
sence of experience. As far as any rule can be given, it would seem to 
be that at the hour of sleep the stomach should have nearly finished its 
task, but that the blood should be well supplied with new materials. 
This, at least, seems the wisest plan in the perhaps somewhat irritable 
state of constitution which at present prevails; it can hardly be reckoned 
a natural requirement. Sleeping after food is general throughout the 
animal creation; and, so far as we know, the condition of the brain during 
sleep is such as would be every way suitable to the carrying out of an 
active process of digestion. It is certain that sound and refreshing, or 
at least restoring, sleep is not to be obtained by abstinence. So far as 
we can judge, the very purpose and end of sleep is that the system may 
build itself up and restore its waste, and for this purpose it is necessary 
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that materials should be at its disposal. Sleep, with an impoverished 
circulation, would be sleep thrown away. Every one who has had to do 
with children knows that they cannot be got to sleep with an empty 
stomach ; and herein, doubtless, the demands of nature are indicated. 
Sound sleep is often obtained, after sickness, only by means of a substan- 
tial supper. And if disturbed slumbers follow a meal taken shortly before 
retiring, they are probably caused by some indiscretions which a little 
caution would prevent. 

In respect to the quantity of food required to support life in the best 
way, some reliable information has been obtained by experiment. The 
precise amount which in the adult maintains the weight of the body 
unchanged during a life of moderate exercise is theoretically the right 
average quantity. Of course, it varies with the kind of food employed; 
some articles furnishing much more nourishment in an equal weight 
than others. On a diet of fresh meat, bread, and butter, with coffee or 
water for drink, Dr. Dalton found the entire quantity required during 
twenty-four hours by a man in full health, and taking free exercise in the 
open air, to be—of meat, 1 lb.; of bread, 1 lb. 3 0z.; of butter or fat, 
34 0z.; water, 34lbs. That is to say, rather less than 23 lbs. of solid 
food, and rather more than 3 pints of liquid. These weights would of 
course be exceeded if less nutritious substances, such as rice, potatoes, or 
fruits, formed any considerable portion of the diet. Dr. Hammond found 
that he maintained his exact weight by a daily consumption of 1 Ib. of 
meat, 18 oz. of bread, 6 oz. of soup, 4 0z. of beetroots, 1 oz. of butter, 
with salt, drinking at the same time 3 pints of water and 10 oz. of coffee, 
with cream and sugar. Any excess above this caused an increase of 
weight, any diminution caused a loss. 

Remembering that the doctor is 6 feet 2 in. in height, and weighs 
14 stone, we may take these quantities as a fair average for a strong man 
somewhat beyond the ordinary stature.* But no average is of much 
practical avail ; for individuals in this respect differ very widely, as much 
as different breeds of cattle. Some can be kept in health only by 
continual abundance; with others, a small light diet will alone agree. 
But as a rule, a good and liberal diet is the right thing for health—liberal 





* Generally speaking, the average amount of food necessary for healthy men is esti- 
mated at 12 oz. of beef, 20 oz. of bread, with about } oz. of butter. These articles con- 
tain a force, capable, if applied by a machine, of raising fourteen million pounds weight 
to a height of one foot; that is, the oxidation of the elements contained in them would 
give rise to an amount of heat equivalent to that effect. But in the human body, 
though it far surpasses all machines in economy of force, the utmost amount of power 
attainable from them is not more than equivalent to three and a half millions of 
pounds raised to the height of a foot; and an average day’s labour does not exceed 
two millions of pounds thus raised. The difference is mainly due, doubtless, to the 
number of internal actions which are carried on in the living body ; such as the circu- 
lation, the movements of respiration, and the production of animal heat. These 
consume a great part of the force of the food, and leave only a remainder to be 
disposed of in muscular exertion. 
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diet and plentiful exercise in the open air. Mr. Chadwick, in a paper 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts (1856), has adduced 
striking evidence to prove how intimately the amount and value of the 
work that can be performed by a labouring man is connected with ample 
nourishment. Repeated and unvarying experience has proved that well- 
fed labourers, working under the stimulus of high wages, do better and 
cheaper work than those whose wages are low, and whose living is cor- 
respondingly scanty. Mr. Chadwick says:— 


“TI have ascertained in England, that in highly-cultivated districts, where agri- 
cultural labour costs 14s. and 16s. a week, the work is, for quantity, as cheap as in 
districts where agriculture is lower, and where wages are only 8s. or 9s. a week. Nay, 
we have in my county—Lancashire—a class of workmen strangely called navigators, 
or ‘navvies,’ it is supposed from having been originally employed in digging canals 
and works for serving inland navigation. These Lancashire men work in gangs of 
five, and will admit no man into their gangs who cannot, as their minimum task, 
load twenty cubic yards, or twenty single horse-loads, of earth in a day. I have 
known instances of men of this class, as a feat, doing even double that quantity. A 
mile of road made by labourers of this superior class, earning 3s., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d- 
per diem, has been exccuted in a much shorter time, and has been finished as cheaply, 
as a mile of precisely the same sort of road done in Ireland by pauper labourers whose 
wages were only 1s. per diem. Common agricultural labourers, when they have been 
allowed to join these gangs of navvies, and have been ‘alimented’ and seasoned to 
their tremendous discipline, on their return have astonished the farmers by doing an 
ordinary day’s agricultural work before noon, and by putting their spades on their 
shoulders, and going away for the rest of the day. My noble friend, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, brought down to his estate in Dorsetshire a foreman accustomed to superior 
labour at piecework. Judging of what would be his answer, I said to this fore- 
man, ‘ Will you not get this work done cheaply; here the labourers are got for 
only 8s. per week?’ ‘But they would be dear at Gs.,’ was the reply. ‘How is 
it here with your other classes of artisans?’ I inquired,—‘ your journeymen 
bricklayers, for example, what sort of workpeople are they?’ ‘Such as, from their 
wages, you, sir, would expect,’ was the answer. ‘And what wages are those?’ 
‘About 12s. per week.? ‘And how many bricks do they lay in a day?’ ‘Not 
more than between three or four hundred.’ ‘And how many do your town brick- 
layers lay, to whom you pay double wages?’ ‘ More than a thousand a day !’ was 
the answer.” 


Similar evidence is given by Dr. Letheby. The navigators who 
performed the task of making the railroad in the Crimea, were daily 
supplied with 20 oz. of bread, 20 oz. of meat, 2 oz. of peas, 2 oz. of rice, 
1? oz. of coffee, and 4 0z. of rum, per man. This was much more than 
the full allowance of the soldier, and the results are seen in the following 
statement :— 


“In the Crimea, under the directions of our army administration, the ordinary 
labour and tasks of carthwork required from soldiers—raised chiefly from those same 
districts from whence the best navvies have been obtained, and acknowledged by 
impartial observers to have in physique no superiors amongst all the troops in the 
field—were only to remove ten cubic yards a day in a loose soil; that is to say, that 
at least two soldiers were required to do the work done with an interest and a will by 
one navvy—the navvy very often the brother or relation of the soldiers, or coming 
from the same villages.” 

VOL. IV.—No. 21. 15, 
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‘The bearing of these facts on the prospects of the agricultual labourer 
is full of hope. It has been shown, too, by researches into the health of 
towns that all other causes of disease together are insignificant when 
compared with want. 

But in order to derive benefit from ample consumption of food, 
ample exercise is necessary —exercise of the limbs, and in the air. For 
only that part of the food which is made to participate in those energetic 
processes of change in which life consists, contributes to the strength ; 
and for these processes muscular exertion and plenty of oxygen are 
essential. Without them, the excess of food oppresses the stomach, 
or if it gets farther, it is distributed through the body as masses of 
fat, or, worse still, converts into fat, and spoils, the very organs of life 
itself. Abstinence is better than good feeding without exercise. Thus 
the prize-fighter’s training, by which he is put into the highest con- 
dition of health and vigour, consists in eating largely of animal food, 
and undergoing enormous muscular exercise; drinking the while only 
a little weak beer, but any amount of water. 

Essentially the kind of living best fitted for the athlete, is that which 
is most suited to those whose exertions may be hardly less in amount, 
though of a different character. Work of brain exhausts, and needs 
supply, though not in exactly the same way. The fact seems to be, 
so far as we can penetrate these somewhat obscure relations, that while in 
mental work there is no less expenditure of force and substance, there is 
not given by it an equal stimulus to reconstruction; probably because the 
secretions are not brought into activity to the same degree as by muscular 
exertion. For life consists in the balance of two opposite actions, the 
formation and the decomposition of the frame, and in the vigorous per- 
formance of these operations, each in due proportion, consists the vigour 
of the man. Now neither of these can be well performed if the other is 
languid. On the nourishment of the body depends the possibility of its 
action; on the activity of every organ again depends its nourishment. 
The energy disengaged in vigorous exercise is restored in part to the 
body itself, and adds an impetus to the forces which are engaged in 
absorbing and uplifting the new materials. Accordingly, there should be 
a certain difference in the kind of food taken by workers with the brain 
and with the muscles. If vigorous exercise cannot lend its impulse to 
the vivifying of the new materials, then a more considerable portion of 
the food itself might be of a kind to serve this office. For the sedentary, 
the subordinate class of food (that which contains no nitrogen) is fitting 
in larger proportions than for the powerfully active. A less vigorous life 
may thus result indeed, but it may be the best attainable, and the most 
truly balanced. The sedentary man should be largely a vegetable 
feeder ; farinaceous articles, with milk, might constitute a valuable portion 
of his food. Speaking, however, of the exercise which the head worker 
should take, there is one caution to be remembered. Such exercise may 
be carried to an extreme. Great physical and great mental exertion com- 
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bined, will often exhaust too much, and leave no power for vital uses. 
The mental labour must be moderated for the most part, by those who are 
accustomed to hard thought, when active bodily exercise is undertaken. 

There are many instances on record of great temporary abstinence 
during a specially severe strain upon the mind. How Newton, dur- 
ing the birth-throes of his great discovery, took only a few biscuits 
and a little wine, is well known. During the siege of Gibraltar, Lord 
Elliott for eight days “ took only four ounces of rice per day as solid food.” 
But it is probable that not a few hard workers in these days take on the 
whole too little food. It is certain that some so-called bilious headaches, 
for which fasting is commonly supposed to be a proper remedy, are signs 
of the need of better living. 

The question of the use of animal or vegetable food may well be 
remitted to the arbitrament of nature, as expressed in the desires; by 
which it would be victoriously decided, in all such climates as ours, in 
favour of the flesh-eater. But the sufficiency of vegetable food, if widely 
varied, to maintain health and even strength, is not to be questioned, for 
those who like it. When we hear that the ancient Persians lived a good 
deal on water-cress, we naturally connect in our minds their physical 
inferiority with the poverty of their diet; but finding, on the other hand, 
that the Romans, in the best period of the Republic, largely sustained 
themselves on turnips, and that degeneracy came in as turnips went out, 
we are compelled to reconsider our opinion. In brief, an exclusively 
vegetable food may be best suited to those by whom it really is preferred. 
Children in this respect exhibit the greatest difference ; some, with mani- 
fest advantage, eat meat in large quantity—others can hardly be prevailed 
on to taste it, and yet retain perfect vigour. Similar differences, in all 
probability, exist among adults; but a vegetarianism self-imposed against 
the promptings of desire, would tend, as a vigorous writer says, to make 
us, “ not the children, but the abortions of Paradise.’’* 

For those who cannot, or not without repugnance, eat meat, there is 
one caution necessary; that the food which is substituted should be 
such as to contain the elements essential to perfect nourishment. This 
is a caution made necessary by the refinements of modern culture, 
which has given us a vast variety of artificially prepared articles of diet, 
deluding the ignorant with an appearance of strengthening qualities 
in which they are wholly deficient. In this category come the entire 
group of starches—arrowroot, tapioca, sago, the patent corn-flour, and so 
on. To these, though of much more value than they, must be added rice 





* An army surgeon once wrote—“I have wandered a good deal about the world, 
and never followed any prescribed rule in anything; my health has been tried in 
all ways; and, by the aids of temperance and hard work, I have worn out two 
armies in two wars, and probably could wear out another before my period of old 
age arrives; I eat no animal food, drink no wine, or malt liquor, or spirits of any 
kind; 1 wear no flannel, and neither regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where 
- business is in the way.” 

15—2 
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and the potato, which are admirable adjuncts of a richer diet, poor and 
inadequate in themselves. It is calculated that, comparing value for 
value in respect of nourishment, potatoes are two-and-a-half times as 
dear as bread; bread, on the other hand, and preparations of wheat and 
similar grains, seem to be the very best and cheapest single article of food. 
Alone, bread is far superior to meat alone. But there is great difference 
in its value, according to the mode in which it is prepared. The 
unfermented seems to be the more nourishing; but the whole question 
of the best kind of bread is yet very much in the dark. There is great 
reason to fear that the light white bread from which all the external 
portions of the grain are rejected, so universally used in England, is 
dangerously deficient in the nutritive qualities essential to the support 
of a hard worker. ‘A good pure brownish bread,” says Dr. Brinton, 
“of simple wheat-meal, with even an admixture of a fourth or fifth of 
rye, would, for equal money value, give the labouring population a food 
incomparably more abundant and nutritious than that which they now 
make use of as pure white bread; and in no way couldthe dyspeptic 
affluent set their poorer neighbours a better dietetic example, than by 
adopting, were it at some little pains, a bread which might sometimes 
cure their own ailments by its mechanical quality; as well as prevent 
disease and deformity among the lower classes by its nutritive value.” 

To a certain extent the diet should vary with the seasons. The heat 
of the body being maintained at an almost constant level, the external 
temperature constitutes an important element in the demands made on the 
system. In winter, therefore, rather more food is called for; in summer, 
somewhat less. Meat, also, may rightly constitute a larger proportion of 
the winter food; a rule to which appetite for the most part inclines. But 
here, too rigid a conclusion should not be drawn; for there are instances 
of larger consumption of animal food in tropical countries, of which no 
sufficient explanation can be given, and if nature prompt to a freer use of 
food, and of the more solid kinds, during the higher temperature, no theory 
is competent to forbid it. 

Of the evils of adulteration and unwholesome quality, this is not the 
place to speak. It may be remarked, however, that meat or grain kept 
until anything like decomposition commences, has a disastrous influence 
on health. The natives of New Zealand at one time steeped their corn 
until it began to decay, and a high mortality was the consequence. The 
use of wholesome grain diminished the death-rate by a third. It should 
be known, also, that the consumption of any kind of meat, in the form 
of sausages or otherwise, without its being subjected to a thorough process 
of cooking, is liable to generate disease from worms and other parasites. 

The use of stimulating drinks is too large a question to be summarily 
disposed of here. As a brief judgment, it may be said, that while the 
tendency of physiological research is more and more unfavourable to their 
employment, every theory which assigns to them any intelligible part in 
life being in turn disproved, experience seems to speak with more 
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authority on the other side. The relation of that combination of in- 
gredients which constitutes wine or beer to the human frame, is too 
recondite, as yet, to be demonstrated in the test-tube, or estimated by the 
balance. The very different degrees in which they can be borne, or 
profited by, under different conditions of the nervous system, seems to 
point to an influence on the brain and its dependencies as the chief, or at 
least the primary, channel of their operation. Under great anxiety or 
excess of toil, their advantages are most apparent; on the other hand, 
they have not been found beneficial under extreme cold, the opinion of 
the Arctic voyagers being unfavourable to their use. The amount of 
alcohol which they contain is by no means the main element in their 
operation; independently of this, they have different and even opposite 
effects, as is evident from the emaciation produced by spirit-drinking, 
and the obesity consequent on the free consumption of beer—portrayed 
by Hogarth in “ Gin Alley,” and “ Beer Lane.” The choice must depend, 
therefore, on individual peculiarities; and variety and occasional inter- 
mission in their use is always advisable. They should be taken as an aid 
to digestion; not, habitually, to relieve sinking or depression—a practice 
full of danger. To those who will have recourse to the hurtful indul- 
gence of spirit and water, or for whom it is a necessary medicine, it is 
recommended, on the highest authority, to mix their beverage twelve 
hours before use, since the perfect solution of the spirit is effected slowly. 

The use of condiments with food is justified by instinct. All the vege- 
table-feeding animals—to which man is most akin—seck after bitter and 
aromatic principles. Coffee, tea, and spices, therefore, are natural in the 
strictest sense, and doubtless supply, besides stimulation, some elements 
cunningly suited to the constitution of mankind. They are apt, however, 
to be abused : witness our “ bride cake,” which was originally an aromatic 
conserve, designed to promote digestion! The aid which a moderate use 
of vinegar affords to the solution of the fibres of meat or fish is well 
known. 

Is sleep after dinner a good thing? On the part of some persons of 
weak digestion it seems to be so. The habit should not be acquired with- 
out an attempt to ward off the necessity by a reduction of the amount of 
food. If this have unfavourable effects, an ample compensation for the 
time given to a short post-prandial sleep may be obtained by earlier wake- 
fulness in the morning. On the other hand, Dr. Beaumont found, in the 
case of St. Martin, that digestion was promoted by moderate exercise, 
such as walking, immediately following the meal. In all cases experience 
must decide. 

There is one more element which plays a most important part in 
digestion, and that is the state of the nervous system. More often than 
men think, the seat of their digestive difficulties lies neither on their tables 
nor in their stomach, but in their brain. Worry, agitation, oppression 
with care, restlessness of aim, a monotonous or despondent life, all these 
express themselves in capricious appetites and undigested food, Very 
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often, too, a remedy for these evils is vainly sought in change or restriction 
of a diet by no means particularly faulty. The influence of the mental 
state upon the disposal of the food has been demonstrated in the case of 
prisotiers. The depression attending the prison life, has made absolutely 
indispensable a compensation, in the form of a more liberal diet, for those 
whose séntefice extends over any considerable period; and thus has arisen 
that comparative good feeding of the criminal, as compared with other 
classes of the community, which has sometimes excited so much comment. 
In his heavy mental atmosphere, the prisoner languishes upon a diet which 
might suffice a hope-+ and home- cheered man with the same amount of 
work. 

That food difficulties are often merely a symptom, and bid us correct 
other things than our diet, we have proof, too, in the almost immediate 
effect of a change of scene and occupation. Who cannot eat anything 
when he is travelling, or when otherwise his nerves are kept in good 
order and his mind in pleasant excitement? Those patient and laborious 
servants tipon whom is laid the office of keeping in repair the ever- 
tvasting fabric of our life, work well and cheerfully, or painfully and 
ill, just as the superiot powers whose needs they serve shed on them a 
bright or a depressing influence. They are infinitely accommodating ; they 
will accept the conditions of any circumstance: man can live from the 
equator to the pole, and may embrace any variety of position in the inter- 
mediate zones, unchecked by murmurings from them; but they demand 
to serve a happy master. And thus, here, as everywhere, nature speaks 
a motal language, and her laws shine with a veiled spiritual light. It is 
true that for sound digestion the physical conditions must be fulfilled ; 
but in these, wide latitude is giver, and secret monitors within prompt or 
check all who are willing to be led. Not for these does nature most 
imperatively detnand our care; but for a conscience void of offence, a 
sympathetic and kindly heart, a thoughtfulness diverted from selfish to 
generous ends. These are, above all, the conditions of a good digestion. 
And the most fatal violation of those conditions is to ponder with exces- 
sive catefulness the question, What shall I eat, or what shall I drink? 
The very organs themselves repel the misdirected zeal. It has been shown 
that attention fixed on any part of the body alters its condition, deranges 
to a slight degree the circulation in its vessels, and disturbs its perfect 
balance of nourishment and work. Thought cannot safely rest on any of 
the processes of life within us. These, as they are carried on without our 
co-operation, must be free also from the fretfil importunities of our 
anxiety. Man was made to give the dominion to the spiritual part within 
him and the moral law without; and his organization, in the point of food 
at least, is true to his destiny. 








An Old John Bull, 


—me 


CHAPTER I. 
A-COURTING. 


Lampetu is one of our national heirlooms. We could not want the old 
palace, with its rippling Thames, the bolls of its great trees, its Water 
Tower, and its Lollard Tower, and its memories of the Queens Mary and 
Bess—a pair of sisters between whom no love was lost. We may go 
down to it, and be sceptical and cynical, and say Mary and Bess were no 
better than two termagants, only the one was a thin-lipped shrew, under 
Spanish Philip's guidance, and the other was a sharp-chinned English 
virago and virgin, who was not without her own ideas of justice, credit, 
and renown. Still, they are our Bloody Mary and Good Queen Bess ; 
and such is the mellowing effect of time, sweetening our tempers, as it 
ripened the cardinal’s figs, that we are even tempted to make a historical 
walking-stick of Cardinal Pole. No: we could not do without Lambeth 
buttress and pinnacle, stained glass and woodwork. What do you say? 
Would not even Low Church or No Church spare the vestiges of archi- 
episcopal glory ? 

The scene is English, as we see, and neither to-day nor yesterday. 
The very huge olive leaves of the sycamore, rough-tanned, with their 
great sun-burnt black spots—the russet autumn pears and apples in an 
orchard—the noble towers in the background—the September sun glow- 
ing, but with no brooding heat on the blue river—the air at once of ripe- 
ness and coolness in the autumn sunset—the pervading tints of brown, red, 
and blue on the foundation of green, all are English. 

The man whom we see in the porch of the yellow-tinted brick house, 
shaded by the sycamore tree, and fronting the orchard running down to 
the Thames, before Cromwell’s Colonel has taken strange liberties with all 
that was left of a better man than he, reverent, hard-working Archbishop 
Parker, is also in his way a thorough English institution, of which Hudi- 
bras could not rob us. In spite of the Knight and Ralpho, an English- 
man’s heart warms instinctively to a portly fellow, young, but not so far 
from his prime, serious, and hearty, and resolved to have his rights, 
though he should draw his rusty sword for them. Strange to say, those 
broad, strong hands only wield a pen as yet: but a pen which fires the 
hearts of the people with its rough and ready, strong and ardent, religious 
poetry. Yes: he is English, with his brick-brown firm flesh, his curl- 
ing nut-brown hair and beard: English in his dress; for though the 
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doublet, great collar, and long boots are queer and theatrical to one’s eyes, 
trained to frock-coats, and Leopold collars, and Wellingtons, disappear- 
ing summarily from our gaze, they are of strong, respectable, grave 
stuff—and somehow we always fancy stout Saxons in sad colours: 
tolerably English in his occupation and expression, though he is not at 
this time snorting defiance at the pile of buildings and its hierarchy 
yonder, but taking a pull at a tankard, and glancing shyly, but doggedly, 
at a scornful woman. 

That man may be betrayed into fanaticism and wild enthusiasm ; 
he may quote the strangest Scripture texts at the strangest times and 
places; but we own his heavy brow, his clear eye, his hearty lip, his very 
solid neck; they are more national than yon scholar’s fair, cold face, 
drooping curls, and eyes too dark and deep not to grow dim ere long: 
those traits belong to the world. 

The woman is not more English than any other daughter of Eve. A 
young woman has rarely a decided, defined stamp; she shows traces of 
her rearing, that is all. This is a woman who has not even lived long 
enough to know her own mind: a pouting, pettish, skittish, uncertain 
lass, not over well pleased with her companion, but looking at him with 
the corner of her eye, uncertain about giving him up altogether. Marry ! 
he is a big fellow and a scholar, only greatly set on psalm-singing, which 
Mrs. Elizabeth is not sure that she likes, except on proper occasions; and 
he is mortal stern when he is offended. There is no more than the 
making of a woman yet in this round-cheeked, slight, black-eyed, berry- 
brown lass, with the longest of eyelashes, the thought of a dimple, and 
the most bewitching of dainty beauty-marks, which the Court ladies 
afterwards parodied in the form of patches, on her olivander cheek and 
chin. She is not of great rank—the daughter of some retired sempster, 
like Izaak Walton in time to come, who can still afford her a cloth skirt, 
a silk lace to her bodice, and cherry-coloured ribbons in her hair. 

“Since your father is not at home to give me the discourse he promised, 
and your mother is engaged in her linen-press, and your sisters are gone 
to that vain show, the bear-baiting—you need not frown, mistress, it is a 
worldly, wicked affair, and I am prepared to prove tendeth to cruelty and 
cowardice both in man and woman. But in the meantime I'll sing you a 
song, Mrs. Emerson,” offers Master George, pointedly ; ard adds, with 
a little more hesitation, “‘ a song of my own making.” 

“Do,” answers Elizabeth, encouragingly enough; “but let it be a 
lively measure. I cannot abide the notes of owls and ravens out of 
season,” she finishes, unable to resist being pert, yet looking frightened at 
her own pertness—the half-bold, half-timid pertness of a child whose 
roguishness distracts its conscientious guardians. 

But Master George was not a man to be diverted from his purpose by 
any outbreak either of woman or child. He folded his arms, and he 
cleared his throat, and he started his stave. Not a psalm, certainly—not 
a psalm this time, but about as dauntless, daring, self-asserting a love- 
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song as ever descendant of old Goth and Sea-King trolled out of his shaft 
of a throat, 
“ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die, because a woman’s fair ? 
Shall my cheeks grow pale with care, 
Because another’s rosy are ? 
‘Be she fairer than the day, 
Than the dewy meads of May, 
So she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be? ” 


Poor dear Mrs. Elizabeth ! and Mrs. Phyllis on the right-hand side of 
her, and Mrs. Pheebe on the left, were wooed in the softest, most courtly 
strains of Marlowe, Lovelace, Craushaw ; strains ecstatically summing up 
their charms, lusciously dwelling on them, abjectly confessing their sway, 
piteously beseeching their mercy: and this insolent man flouted her with 
his independence, and defied her to work him harm! Mrs. Elizabeth 
put her grass-green apron to her eyes, gave way to a little sob of mortifi- 
cation and exasperation (she ought to have boxed that imperturbable 
fellow’s ears: he deserved it a vast deal more than the poor rogue who 
twirls the woman's flax and is unmercifully belaboured by the ungrateful 
amazon in the Skimmington), and then ske runs into the house, shuts the 
door with a bang behind her ; and the stout lover, to do his human feeling 
justice, plucks at the curls of his beard, and looks discomfited. He meant, 
in his worship’s strength and wisdom, to humble a saucy damsel who 
verily was playing with him, but he did not mean to send her off like a 
lapwing. 

In spite of his bragging ditty, Master George felt and looked forlorn 
for a man full of solemn and weighty interests, and only deserted by a 
baggage of a girl; and he puffed out a sigh as he took up his cap and 
tramped back to the city and attended another secret meeting, which 
might have cost him his brave red ears, and then sat at his desk until the 
steel gray dawn, in place of taking his evening’s diversion and his sound 
night’s rest among the white, lavender-scented sheets of the Orchard 
House at Lambeth on the Thames. Had the old mother who had always 
looked on him, at the height of his austerity, as her spruce young lad, 
seen him when he dropped asleep at last in his leathern chair, she would 
have started back at the grim and haggard lines which sleep—that photo- 
graphs some of us with prophetic harshness—had brought out on the 
full-fleshed, well-coloured face of her youth. Why, her David—her 
beautiful David's blooming severity—looked gaunt and gruesome as his 
father Jesse’s carking care. ar 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE REFORMER. 


Tue next locality we may be thankful is by no means specially English ; 
though, unfortunately, it was notably prominent in honest Englishmen’s 
lives for a hundred years and more, two centuries ago; else why did 
John Bunyan, Colonel Hutchinson, Daniel Defoe, and many another 
worthy, equally distinct and far removed from each other in position, 
know it too well? It was the dark, sombre, hopeless, heartless interior 
of a country gaol, from whose grated windows prisoners in want and 
wretchedness, wanness and wantonness, gazed with a dull stare or an 
ugly leer, and in the stocks before whose damp, decaying walls vagabonds 
commonly sat impaled. 

Doubtless, a man sometimes grew reckless, and did not mind such a 
dwelling; and another, from genteel manners, became a favourite, and 
was allowed a little dearly-prized liberty even in a gaol, or else he 
enjoyed the opportunity of becoming jolly with his gaoler ; but no stretch 
of imagination could regard it as a pretty spot. Toa man with a true 
poet’s organization—a healthy enamourment of all things fair and sweet, 
fresh and fragrant—the iron of this den, though it was not more sordid or 
filthy than its neighbours, must have pierced deep even as it entered the 
boy Joseph’s soul. On a man of the English type of righteousness—a 
faulty type, like all human copies: but we have a tenderness for it on 
account of the proprietorship of the pattern—resolute, not so much wilful 
as obdurate, and at the same time keen and fiery when roused, the 
iniquity of his forcible detention in this atmosphere of degradation and 
disgrace must have acted like whip and spur, galling and goading him to 
desperation, in spite of his godliness and kindliness. We have high 
authority for recognizing adversity as a man’s friend; but to the best of 
men it comes as a friend in disguise; and we cannot pretend that its 
buffets are always well taken, or that it does not begin with causing a 
fellow to scowl and double his fists, and glare fiercely with his old, just, 
generous, frank eyes. 

So Master George had paced his narrow, close room, and sat on his 
truckle bed, and stamped and fumed—though, well for him, he also said 
his prayers like a man and a Christian—till we can scarcely recognize 
his familiar features. What sleep produced for a second to the scared 
old mother, trouble is doing of a constancy. His big, manly face is all 
lined with passion ; there are furrows about the mouth, and hollows 
round the eyes, and the temples have grown ominously prominent, like 
ivory bullets. He sits there on the window-seat, his hand in his bosom, 
pondering on his wrongs and the evils of the generation, and shaping and 
colouring them by the peculiar faith of his day, heady and half-digested, 
but made up of noble materials. You perceive this man is not such a 
spiritual dreamer as yon grey-headed, resigned prisoner, with his blind 
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girl's hand in his, selling laces before the gaol at Bedford. Master George 
has always appeared more of a muscular Daniel Defoe, but with a greater 
religious bias : hating all oppression, guile, and effeminacy ; an energetic, 
passionate fellow in his very Christianity, not letting the grass grow 
beneath his feet in the writing of the sacred poetry which sped over the 
middle class in England like a fiery cross, and not always stopping to 
mind humility and mercy, while he was brandishing aloft truth and 
holiness with his brawny arm, and summoning champions in thousands to 
his standard. 

As to being nice about tropes, and figures, and rhymes, in such a 
course, you might as well ask a man to pick his steps running a race, 
that he might gratify you by letting his pace fall into a graceful amble. 

But now it is hard and sad to say what that diligent brain and those 
determined fingers, which helped to discipline the Ironsides well nigh as 
much as General Cromwell, will next propagate. For hark to him! how 
he mutters of the cursed races of Canaan, and smiting Ammon hip and 
thigh ; and how red his eyeballs glow in the gloomy dusk, as he whispers 
to himself hoarsely of the vision he saw in the watches of the night, ot 
pale horses up to the saddle-girths in blood, and an angel in terrible 
majesty, with a drawn sword in the shadowy hand, which no heaps of 
slain men would sheathe. When the poet turns a seer and forctels 
horrors uncommissioned and uninspired, then—then woe, woe to the poet 
and woe to his audience! 

Unexpectedly, for Master George had not been attending to any 
sound without, the key of his door turned, the heavy door opened, and 
walking in advance of the turnkey, so as to hide him as he did his duty, 
and shut again the barrier of solid oak, appeared a token of Lambeth on 
the Thames—stately Lambeth with its ancient towers, fresh Lambeth 
with its great bushy tree-tops, rural Lambeth with its Orchard House, 
where busy men relaxed their turmoil and sweetened their flesh-used 
appetites with curds and whey. Had Lambeth wafted the air of its 
thyme-beds or the crystal purity of its waters (they were crystal then), 
or the dignity and picturesqueness of its palace and Bishop’s Walk, by 
some magic, into the squalor of a gaol, none of these particulars could 
have been more inappropriate than Mistress Emerson, with her grass-green 
apron and her cambric hood—lily white it looked in the yellow air, round 
her youthful face, half pathetic, half frolicsome, with a little wicker 
basket on her arm, like that in which little Red Ridinghood carried the 
famous pats of butter and the cakes to her unlucky old grandmother ; 
and making a hasty reverence, positively from not knowing very well what 
else to do. 

We wonder what Samson would have felt just before he pulled down 
the Temple of Dagon, had the blind giant’s quick ear caught the step 
and voice of his first love—that woman of the Philistines who pleased him 
well in his “long, long ago,” as she stepped up to him with her old tripping 
walk and lightsome carol? How would Wallace have looked—(if you 
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please we will allow him to have lived and married, let alone looked, just 
for the sake of the picture)—if his young wife, whom the English mur- 
dered, had risen up before him in her thoughtlessness and gaiety, and 
clasped his neck as she was wont to do—say on the eve of the burning of 
the Barns of Ayr? 

Master George shut his dazzled eyes, opened them wide, and then 
said, coldly and bitterly, “ This is no place for you, Mistress Emerson. 
What, in the name of wilfulness and folly, hath brought you here?” Mis- 
fortune in its ferment, ere its scum had settled, had rendered the man 
savage: what it had made the woman, you will sce presently. 

She shrank a little at his tone, and then she looked fixedly and 
wistfully at him, and advanced straight to him, and spoke calmly, in her 
liquid tones, which had a ring of the birds in them—not the daws that 
stuffed up the palace chimneys, but the thrushes and the blackbirds that 
built in her own soft-mossed, silver-lichened orchard trees: ‘ Master 
George, father was coming to the town for some marketing, and you know 
that it is only a long day’s ride from Lambeth; and I have an aunt here- 
abouts, my poor aunt Dolly, who will refuse my mother’s daughter 
nothing, because when my aunt Dolly ran off with a wild fellow, and 
displeased her parents, my mother took her in, and patched up the strife ; 
though, for that matter, it was but a sorry match for my aunt Dolly, 
seeing her partner turned out a ne’er-do-well, and was rarely out of 
scrapes and penances.” Mistress Elizabeth paused, disconcerted, either 
aware that she had given the conversation an awkward turn, or sensible 
that she had said enough for a fellow who was willing and clever, and 
that he ought to have interrupted her long before now. Poor tender 
heart ! how it palpitated, fit to crack the silken lace of that bodice. 

But Master George did no more than rise, and lounge as he could 
upon his legs, not inviting his poor little visitor to make a throne 
of the window-seat, and he exclaimed, ‘“ Humph! the fellow would be a 
psalm-singer—now, was he not, mistress?” very rudely. It was bad 
of him, bad of his manliness; but John Bull is as stubborn as an ox 
when he is fairly provoked; and it put him in a rage to think how 
Elizabeth Emerson had been off with him in a jilt’s fashion (after that 
intolerable song), when he was in prosperity, and how she would be on 
with him now, and condole with him —that condolence which was 
the toughest bit his proud stomach found to digest, in his battle and 
martyrdom. 

Notwithstanding, Mistress Elizabeth was not to be beaten—not a bit, 
her true heart leapt up only not to find him indifferent: she did not care 
for his ill-humour, except to pity him a thousand times more, and love 
him a thousand times better—she was instinctively rather glad at his 
pique. He had always held himself a stage above her, from which pulpit 
he had launched that philosophic song at her giddy head. She much 
preferred him disordered and taunting: there is no accounting for tastes. 
Any way, sure she was not come to the horrid gaol, exposing herself 
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to the base suspicions of the gross public and the wrath of her tempo- 
rizing kindred if she should be found out, to plague him, a prisoner—the 
worthiest, most upright, devout fellow of his years, and the greatest 
scholar, she verily believed, in the kingdom—a prisoner! Shame! shame! 
On the contrary, she replied, meekly, ‘‘ Alack! no, Master George; it was 
for drunkenness and ribaldry ; it would have been another sight of a 
matter to my poor aunt Dolly to-day, had his confinement e’er concerned 
any question of conscience or religion. But here—” and she came 
nearer to him, and spoke lower, as she drew a broadsheet from her 
basket; “here is your last divine song; they have printed it, and it is 
sounding over all England, though you be lying there.” 

In spite of himself, his eyes flashed, and he grasped the offspring of 
his piety, patriotism, and genius—not of his triumph alone, but the 
triumph of his solemn belief in Heaven—stamped on the sedate, stern, 
roused people of England, among whom the Star Chamber, the Privy 
Council, and the tyranny of Laud were now working like yeast. But he 
let his hand fall again with the precious paper; and he continued in a 
somewhat cracked, flimsy, jesting vein, thinking to take refuge in scoffing 
at sentiment—he who would have died ten deaths before he had scoffed at 
religion. ‘And what have you besides in these panniers to expose you 
to the pillory, mistress ?” 

“ Little more,” she answered, a little sadly : for, to tell the truth, she 
was disappointed at not producing a deeper impression upon him by the 
danger she had run for his sake, at not afférding him more solace by 
what had cost her a great effort of magnanimity to fetch and carry 
for him—the bare proof of his success as a people’s poet, which she 
trembled to think might be fataltohim as aman. “Little more, master; 
a crisp cake or so” (you see it was simple little Red Ridinghood’s basket), 
‘“‘a fresh egg or two of my own speckled hen’s laying, a bunch of clove 
carnations from my garden: but you never cared for cakes, or eggs, or 
posies, Master George,” she ended, disconsolately. 

“ But I do care for them,” cried Master George, quivering all over; in 
the one moment sensible of his collar open to give him air, his slovenly 
coat, his tumbled hair and beard; in the next, snapping his fingers at 
such trifles, and flinging them over his shoulder. ‘“ You mistake entirely : 
I care for them here in prison very much. Don’t the cakes and eggs 
whet my appetite, and the carnations delight my nose?” And he caught 
the crimson, spicy flowers and stooped his face over them. “ They mind 
me of Lambeth, when I forgot the habitation of the prelate, and took 
breath for a stroll, and you were not saucy. But you have brought your 
poor fellow something more than cakes, and eggs, and flowers, Elizabeth 
Emerson.” 

“Nay, now, Master George,” protested Elizabeth coyly, becoming all 
at once lovely, and crimson, and rich in promise as her own clove- 
carnations—like our vanished musk-roses, Stratford-on-Avon flowers 
these—“ TI did think that you would be the last to abuse discretion.” 
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“ Abuse discretion, my little wench! I would not abuse your shoe- 
tie,” declared Master George, with the drops in his eyes; “but lest 
another man should not be so nice, when I get out of this hole I will 
make bold to make you my wife, whether you will or no. I have no fear 
of your father ; the good man knows honesty will be the best policy, before 
the day be done; he would not refuse to trust you to me if I were once 
again abroad. I confess I was so faithless as to have renounced all hope 
of such a pledge. I did not dream this morning that I would have 
another personal interest in this world. For all that, I take the good 
which is sent to me thankfully, and leave the rest in a high hand. But 
eh! Mistress Elizabeth, you seem to have put off the judgment of the 
wicked, like Lot in Sodom,” concluded Master George, thoughtfully and 
shyly, with the touch of surprise and pensiveness with which a man is 
aware of a delusion dissolving around him, like morning mist before the 
broad day breaking in the east over his head. 


CHAPTER III. 


A-SOLDIERING. 


Master George has associated himself with two fine pictures, that of 
Bunyan selling his wares before Bedford gaol, by Hervey, and that of a 


little child mounted beforé a stout old soldier of the Commonwealth days, 
by Millais. The last glimpse we have of George Withers, poet and very 
nearly divine, is as a Colonel of the Parliament, in buff coat and bandolier, 
standing on the floor of the summer parlour of his country-house one fine 
June morning, taking leave of his wife and family before he sets out on 
one of those campaigns, of which a series are to trample down the wheat 
and clover of many an English field, and make desolate the hearth of many 
an English home. 

Volunteering was rather more serious work in the seventeenth century 
than in the nineteenth as yet. These amateurs—and the yeomen and 
tradesbands must have been amateurs to begin with—had tough customers 
eut out for them, in Gage, and Goring, and Prince Rupert, half a Par- 
liament man in his old age, when he was honest Andrew Marvel’s pupil, 
and his brave grizzled head hung fire before his graceless, heartless 
nephew. 

The odds were very even in those days, whether such a stalwart, 
energetic commander as Master George would return in peace and joy, or 
lie stiff and cold by the hedge, or in the high road, or in the street of the 
Royalist town. Master George could look forward to such an end with 
resignation and hope like every good man, but he had much to detain him 
on earth. There were many threads wound about his heart from reels 
centering in that prosperous country-house, with its parks now white 
with daisies and boisterous with young lowing calves and neighing fillies, 
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besides his public concerns. If you asked any other worthy middle- 
aged family man, with a reverent, obedient eye beyond this world, he 
would tell you that he would fain be spared for the sake of his wife and 
the young ones—the partner, who is the faithful, loving soul to whom his 
has cleaved, so that they have been. but one flesh; and the little square- 
built men and women ascending under his hand like steps and stairs, who 
have wills of their own in different ways, he warrants, and who will give 
the house-mother hard and heavy work if their master is removed 
betimes. He would even live as long as he can for the familiar friends 
and acquaintances, and servants, and dumb animals, and the old green 
world which he has lived in so long and loved so well, that he is sad to 
part with it, though it is to go to a better. 

But Master George is cheerier and more sanguine than he was of old; 
and that, again, like a good man whose keenness, like the sharpness of 
good wine, goes, and only the racy flavour, the body, and strength, and 
gladness remain behind. He talks quite hopefully to the anxious house- 
hold of being home again before the Martinmas, or the Michaelmas at the 
farthest; and as he stoops to kiss his little daughters, reaching up to him 
from the toe of his great boot, he says, heartily, that he trusts the civil 
war will soon come to an end, in time for his lasses to find good men who 
have never spilt their brothers’ blood. 

Many a breast in the army of the Parliament is beginning to echo 
that wish. It is very much of a conservative war now, to keep what they 
have gained; they don’t regret their fiery reformation, their rising for 
liberty of body and soul; they would not pass the ship-tax or submit to 
Laud for all that is come or gone. But well-a-day! they are so weary 
of this work of destruction between men of the same nation, and nurture, 
and speech; so sick of those engagements where either they or their 
fellows must be butchered wholesale; so certain that all that is good will 
be disturbed, shaken, and will at last go down, and only rapine and lust 
will be left to hold sway. ‘They have been ready enough to appeal to 
the Lord of Hosts: “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” has been, 
perhaps, but too freely in their hot mouths ; but they have not altogether 
forgotten Him as a God of peace. They would stop short, and welcome; 
they are suspicious of further changes, of their mighty Oliver, and of the 
future. Anon these sagacious, valiant partisans will receive back the old 
House with something like a jubilee; they will endure the renunciation 
of every obligation; they will even suffer the years without a Parlia- 
ment rather than provoke a return of those fearful hostilities: only 
the mad papist James can compel that risk. Just so, eager, vigorous 
men, all for the overthrow of existing selfishness and humbug in great 
courts and small circuits, grow mild, patient, long-suffering, hopeful, 
from no hypocrisy, but from sheer experience, in the decline of life; else 
their blessings and trials have not done much for them. 

Well! Master George does bear a kind of resemblance to that egre- 
gious parody the knight; but don’t we all, whether in our jests or sulks, 
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privately admit a grain of truth in our grossest caricatures? He is portly, 
perhaps rather too portly for his martial calling, and his beard—between 
ourselyes—his beard is not unlike that beard— 
“The upper part whereof was whey, 
The nether, orange,,mixed with grey.” 

But, to be sure, Elizabeth and the children think that faded, tawny beard 
absolutely superior to the locks of Apollo, as they probably consider his 
bulk the magnitude of Jupiter. Even Bluebeard’s wife had her own 
opinion to cast in the teeth of sister Anne, when the latter presumed on 
her services, of that inimitable appendage, which fairly outbid all the 
achievements of Eastern travellers and Crimean soldiers; but there is no 
question that this is the weather-worn badge of a firm, true, nobly- 
gifted man. 

Time had been gentle to Elizabeth. He is often a courtly fellow to 
happy wives and mothers. The buxom dame was not only plumper but 
fairer and rosier than the lass of Lambeth, in her old bonny arch brown- 
ness and slenderness. Her face was blanched and clouded on this occasion; 
but are not all our faces paled and darkened on some days? And she 
had so often seen George go and come again, and she knew he was so 
good and useful, and that he was her and his children’s stay; so, in 
natural, pardonable, worship and egotism, the poor wife was only tearful 
and prayerful, like Lucy Hutchinson; not in anguish and frenzy. 

Master George mounted and rode away, rather stooping his broad 
back and fumbling with his bridle for a little bit. Well! well! we must 
all part one day, and meet again, we reverently hope and pray; most of 
us, with all our errors, will uncover our heads and say Amen to that 
aspiration. 

However, for the comfort of any sympathetic reader, one may have 
the grace to record that there is no particular mention of George Withers’ 
name among the multitude of slain in all these battles; and it is not 
likely that, had he thus perished, so marked a man would have been 
forgotten. The probability is, that his parting from his Elizabeth was 
not a violent one, and that, if she was spared, she received his last 
blessing, and smoothed his dying pillow, and held his hand—that strong, 
capable hand once, which was so brave and loyal to his king, which wrote 
so rapidly and fought so slowly—until it fell from her clasp. 

















Beeping uy Appearances, 
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Tue great peculiarity of periodical literature is, that it reflects, with 
minute exactness, the moral and intellectual features of the society in 
which it exists; and there is no particular in which it does this more 
precisely than in respect of the different degrees of earnestness and power 
with which different subjects are discussed. In good newspapers, such of 
the political articles as refer to the party discussions of the day, to foreign 
politics, or to personal controversies, are usually written in a careful, 
straightforward, business-like manner, and with as much talent as the 
resources and standing of the paper enable it to obtain. As the general 
and permanent interest of the subject in hand increases, the skill, and even 
more the care, with which it is treated generally diminish. The writer 
always conveys the impression that his object is merely to sport with the 
subject and to dish up with more or less dexterity the current common- 
places respecting it, and that he is well aware that any serious investiga- 
tion would appear to his readers unwelcome, if not impertinent. An 
article in The Times about a change in the Ministry, Louis Napoleon’s 
designs on Sardinia, or the state of affairs in North America, is always 
worth reading, and is sure to be written upon the assumption that those 
who do read it will care enough for the subject to wish to be addressed 
in plain language. An article which professes to take a wider range and 
to discuss the principles of measures or institutions is generally sugared 
over with conventional geniality, and introduced by a paragraph about 
the Queen of Sheba, Alsop’s Fables, or some other bait to idleness. 
This arises from the fact that periodicals in general, and newspapers more 
particularly, are established and maintained for purely practical objects, 
and only play at speculation. Nothing sets this in a stronger light than 
the manner in which matters of general private interest are treated in The 
Times. “We” never notices these in his own proper person till he has 
sported with them under an alias. Some “ we” dressed up with elaborate 
playfulness, like a comic countryman on the stage, writes a letter to him- 
self under the signature of ‘‘ Seven Belgravian Mothers,” or “ Habitans in 
Sicco,” bewailing the bad preaching, the worldly-mindedness, or some other 
prevailing evil of the day. Thereupon a number of other persons, who 
are real beefeaters, and not knights-templars in disguise, write other letters 
upon the same subject, almost always vulgar, and, generally speaking, 
silly into the bargain ;—for every one who does so, considers himself bound 
to wear a cap and bells for the occasion, and to put what little he has to say 
into a form which makes the trouble of discovering the meaning over- 
balance any advantage which could attach to it when discovered, Finally, 
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“‘we’ reappears on the stage in his own proper person, and after a few 
paragraphs about a benevolent Brahmin, or a statesman of the Byzantine 
Empire, dismisses the whole subject with a few commonplaces, in a style 
unattainable to any one except a practised writer indifferent to the subject. 

Though such letters answer the purpose for which they are designed, 
of amusing the public, there can be little doubt that their general effect is 
either injurious, or at least not beneficial. They produce no real convic- 
tion, but tend only to increase that accumulated mass of floating sentiment 
upon subjects of importance, which is at once the bane of serious thought 
upon them, and an obstacle to rational conduct. To the great mass of 
mankind, an inquiry into the questions whether early marriages are 
becoming less common than they formerly were, what is the cause of this 
state of things if it exists, and whether it is or is not to be regarded as an 
evil, is at least as serious a matter as an inquiry into the effect of remitting 
the paper duty ; nor is there any reason why they should not be discussed, if 
at all, with as much gravity and completeness. People seem to think that 
some apology is required for giving an opinion on one of the most interest- 
ing and important branches of human affairs ; and that, though it would be 
an impertinence to smirk and simper in a discussion about the state of 
parties or the analysis of a division list, matters involving the domestic 
happiness of some of the most important classes of the community cannot 
be properly discussed, unless a kept mistress is facetiously described as a 
pretty horse-breaker. It would be tedious to travel through the various 
phases which the controversy on the comparative advantages of wives and 
concubines assumed in the columns of The Times. It was plain enough 
that a good deal of it was levelled at the improprieties of a very few 
women, whose notorious impudence might, it was supposed, be abashed by 
laying their sins on the shoulders of society. It would no doubt be brutal 
as well as libellous to attack such persons by name; but it is hard on the 
world to treat a few offenders as average specimens of contemporary 
morality, because tenderness to their sex makes it impossible to specify 
their offences. Apart from this, the gist of the correspondence was, that 
young men in the present day prefer mistresses to wives, partly because 
women are not sufficiently well educated for the more honourable position, 
but mostly because marriage is too expensive. The controversy, according 
to the established course described above, was summed up by The Times, 
though in a somewhat more serious manner than it usually adopts on such 
topics, and in a tone which contrasted favourably with most of the letters of 
its numerous correspondents, The gist of the article is contained in the 
following passages, which suggested the title of this essay, and which 
require somewhat more discriminating and qualified examination than such 
assertions usually receive. 

After mooting the question whether, in the higher classes of society, 
early marriages are less common now than formerly, the writer proceeds : 
“There is one besetting sin of modern society which must necessarily act 
in this direction” (¢. e. towards the diminution of early marriages). “We 
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allude to the vulgar, but almost universal desire to keep up appearances 
which makes newly married couples expect to begin where their fathers 
and mothers ended. Ifa daughter is to have the comforts to which she 
has been used, and to start with a house and establishment as costly as her 
parents are able to keep up with the accumulations of a life, it can be shown 
mathematically, that marriages must become fewer in each successive 
generation. . . . We should be slow to believe that the majority of either 
sex in the world of rank and fashion know so little of true love that they 
cannot bring themselves to start from small beginnings, to climb the hill 
together as all who do not inherit wealth and position must, and as all 
who would experience the full value of the conjugal tie would choose 
to do.” 

There is something winning both in the matter and manner of 
these sentences; but they are unjust towards many of those for whose 
guidance they are intended. The class to which such considerations 
can be addressed is a small one, and it is essential to anything like 
a fair discussion of the subject to have a definite notion of its position 
and prospects. To the poor such advice has obviously no application 
whatever, and to many of those who are not poor it has as little. Practi- 
cally it concerns men who have money enough to live like gentlemen 
so long as they remain unmarried, but not enough to maintain a family 
on the same scale. And the reproach addressed to them amounts to this: 
If you really love a woman, you are guilty of cold-heartedness, cowardice, 
and vulgarity if you hesitate to marry her simply because your joint 
means would not enable you tv live like gentlefolks. You ought to 
be willing for the sake of contracting such a marriage to live like persons 
who are not gentlefolks, trusting to your industry and good fortune 
to restore you at a later period of life to the condition in which you 
were born and bred. If you are not willing to do this, you care more 
for “ keeping up appearances "—that is, for what other people think about 
you—than for the substantial happiness of conjugal affection; and this 
is mean and cowardly. 

The first question which these charges raise is, whether a man placed 
in the circumstances suggested would in fact forfeit the social rank of a 
gentleman by living in an extremely frugal manner, and what would 
be the extent of the evil incurred by doing so. The exact amount of 
self-denial which would be required in order to enable a married 
couple to live on the income which would be sufficient or even ample 
for a single man during the early years of professional life, cannot be 
exactly ascertained. If they had no children, it would not be great; 
but if they had several, it would not be less than this: that, in order 
to enable the husband to meet the inevitable expenses of almost any 
liberal profession, it would be necessary that they should live almost 
entirely without servants, without change of air or scene, without the 
society of their equals, without any, or at least any adequate, provision 
for such emergencies as illness; and with the most minute and rigorous 
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economy in every detail of domestic expenditure, Unless, as years 
went on, their income increased both largely and quickly, they would 
not have the means of educating their children to fill the same station 
in life as that in which their own youth was passed. It is no doubt 
true that persons living in this manner might retain the respect of their 
acquaintances, and might be recognized as people of education and 
refinement; for, whatever may be said to the contrary, there is little 
disposition in the world to be unjust and contemptuous towards poverty 
as such, especially if it is poverty combined with good manners and a 
liberal education. But though they might not be despised or insulted, 
such a couple would be very likely to be forgotten and dropped 
out of sight by all except their most intimate friends and relations. 
Nor is this a consequence of which any one could complain; for it is 
absurd to suppose that the mere fact that one person is thrown to 
some extent in the way of another, and occasionally meets him at 
a dinner-table or a club, imposes on either the obligation of diligently 
seeking out the other and cultivating his intimacy for the rest of 
his life, under whatever circumstances he may be placed. Almost all 
society depends upon opportunity. The fact that a man removes from 
one street to another a couple of miles off, has nothing to do with his 
personal titles to regard and intimacy ; but it constantly makes the 
difference between intimate friendship and casual acquaintance. In just 
the same manner, if people born in easy circumstances choose to live 
upon terms which involve either great poverty, or at least close economy, 
they fall out of the way of their old acquaintances and connections, and 
must expect, without any loss of good-will or any intentional unkindaess, 
to be forgotten by them. To this extent a marriage involving what must 
be described in reference to the parties concerned as comparative poverty, 
may be said to imply loss of social position; but there is another and a 
more important sense in which the same thing is true. Not only do the 
less intimate friends of the persons contracting such a marriage lose sight 
of them, but they lose the opportunity of making many other connections, 
which, if they had remained single, they probably would have made. A 
young man entering a liberal profession upon independent terms is held 
in very different estimation, and has much greater opportunities of 
advancing in his profession and otherwise, though he has fewer motives 
for doing so, whilst he remains single, than after he is married. It is far 
from being a mere question of personal luxury and enjoyment. A single 
man can entertain schemes and run risks which in a married man would 
be unjustifiable. People risk less by helping him, and commit themselves 
to less by associating with him. In these and other ways, which will 
readily suggest themselves, an early and poor marriage involves a great 
loss of personal social consideration. 

This is, generally speaking, not questioned, but it is not uncommon 
to ask whether this is a loss which a man of spirit would regard? 
whether it is not an act of social injustice, and whether it is not a 
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duty to feel, and to show by one’s conduct, a contempt for it, which 
it is asserted to deserve? For many obvious reasons the insinuation 
which such questions convey is highly popular. There is nothing 
which people are so fond of despising and reviling as the abstraction 
called “the world” and “society;” and perhaps there are no more 
flagrant cases of social injustice than those of which society itself is the 
object. Closer examination will, however, show that such opinions are 
not as true as they are popular. If the abstraction called “ society” has 
any duties at all (which is a curious and by no means a simple question), 
it can hardly be contended that it is under the obligation of assessing the 
claims which each of its members may possess to the respect and good 
offices of all the others, and of enforcing the concession of that respect, 
and the discharge of those good offices, by all the penalties which it can 
inflict. No one is bound to have an opinion on a question in which he 
has no evidence ; and if people take steps which naturally-and inevitably 
withdraw them from the notice of their neighbours, they cannot complain 
if their neighbours forget them. 

It follows from these considerations that there is nothing in the view 
taken by society of the class of marriages in question which can fairly be 
resented as an injustice; and much might be said in favour of even a 
stronger view upon the subject. The diminution of a man’s social con- 
sideration by his contracting a poor marriage may be justified on the 
grounds that such matters must be regulated by general rules; that 
social consideration is awarded in respect of the possession of the quali- 
ties which make a man’s society pleasant, particularly good manners, and 
the tastes and habits which go with refinement; and that these things are, 
as a general rule, hardly reconcileable, especially in women, with the sort 
of life which such marriages render necessary. No doubt, the most 
important of the qualities which entitle a man to be considered a gentle- 
man are personal, and may almost be described as moral; but their reten- 
tion depends to a great extent upon the external conditions under which 
people live. Here and there men and women may be found possessed of 
sufficient energy and elasticity of mind to be capable of passing from pur- 
suits which exercise and develop their understandings to almost menial 
offices, without ceasing to profit by the first or to discharge the second 
properly; but these are rare exceptions. Not one man in a thousand can 
do so, and not one woman in a hundred thousand. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it does cost a great deal of 
money to be a gentleman, and a great deal more to be a lady. Where the 
mistress of the house has to be a nurse and domestic servant as well as a 
wife, she will be almost sure to sink the last character in the first. Unless 
a woman has extraordinary health and vigour, her husband will enjoy 
very little of her society if she is always looking after the children or the 
dinner; and if both he and she are forced to spend a great deal of time 
and thought in contriving ways to make their income cover their expenses, 
their minds will be very apt to assume a petty cast, and to be fixed for the 
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most part on small and somewhat sordid though important objects. The 
obscure difficulties and struggles of such a mode of life are, in plain truth, 
great’ enemies both to refinement and to high aims in life. A couple to 
whom every sixpence is an object have to think and talk a great deal 
about sixpences. Although it is perfeetly right that they should do so, it 
would be better for them both to be free from the obligation. 

It follows from all this, that the desire to keep up appearances is 
neither an empty nor a vulgar one, for the appearances so kept up cover 
substantial realities. It is quite true that the first, and perhaps the most 
obvious result of the sort of marriage which is so warmly advocated, is a 
loss of social station; but the reason why that loss is incurred is, that 
such marriages almost always render possessions of great importance 
extremely precarious. They endanger the independence and the refine- 
ment of those who contract them, and they make it probable that they will 
become the parents of children who will hold a position in life altogether 
different from their own. This simple account of the matter will continue 
to be the true one so long as the average energy and self-restraint of man- 
kind continue substantially unchanged. Whether or no such a risk is 
worth running, and such a price worth paying for the gratification of 
affection, is a separate question; but it is of great importance to under- 
stand rightly what the price really is. 

jlmos every one who has the ear of the public, and who writes upon 
the’ subject, falls into the error of arguing as if the sacrifice required for the 
sake of such marriages was no more than a sacrifice of personal luxury and 
enjoyment. The extracts quoted from The Times proceed on the assumption 
that it is a question of carriages, fine clothes, and expensive amusements, 
If this were true, that conclusion would be irresistible: a man must 
indeed be a paltry fellow who cared more for horses and good dinners 
than for love and marriage. But every one who has a practical know- 
ledge of the subject is aware of the great injustice of charging the bulk -of 
the prosperous part of the classes referred to with useless ostentation. The 
vanities which it is usual to deride as the rivals of marriage—champagne, 
stalls at the opera, and expensive dinners—are not the real difficulties. 
For 100/. a judicious man may get a great amount of that sort of enjoy- 
ment; but if he wants to keep a roomy house, and to provide clothes, 
food, washing, attendance, change of air, doctors, repairs, and furniture 
for a wife and several young children, his 100/. will go much faster than 
it would in any prudent and reasonable kind of personal indulgence. A 
married man must be prepared either to meet these expenses on a con- 
stantly increasing scale, or to cut them down at the expense of converting his 
wife into a drudge, and allowing his children to grow up in unwholesome 
and dirty habits. 

With our present notions of the amount of provision required for 
health and comfort, the most puritanical avoidance of the very shadow 
of ostentation or extravagance would not affect very materially the 
average expenses of the great majority of the families of gentlefolks. The 
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real reason why marriage is so expensive is, that the educated part of 
the community consider a reasonable certainty of solid comfort as 
indispensable to a prudent marriage, and solid comfort is the most ex- 
pensive thing in the world. It is most unjust to deny that both men 
ynd women are perfectly ready to dress plainly, to live quietly, to 
renounce expensive parties, to consider even an omnibus as a luxury, 
md to do altogether without amusements; but they are not ready to 
turn a lady into a nursemaid, to content themselves with a single 
maid -of-all-work of low habits and manners, to let the children go 
dirty for want of clean linen, and to be without any resources in the 
case of illness or misfortune: no sacrifices short of these will enable 
people to marry on-the income which would support a single man as a 
gentleman. 

When it is once clearly understood that this is the nature of the 
sacrifice which such a marriage requires, the question whether it is worth 
while to make it becomes in practice considerably simplified; but these 
are not the only sacrifices which are required. It must be remembered 
that the question relates mainly to the marriage of the members of 
liberal professions, though somewhat similar questions may be raised in 
reference to other pursuits. A man’s prospect of success in any calling 
whatever, in any high sense of the word success, depends almost entirely 
on the general spirit in which he pursues it. The proverb that it is hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright, goes far towards exhausting what is 
to be said as to the bearing upon professional success of marriages in 
which appearances and the realities which they cover are set aside. What- 
ever a man’s business may be, his chance of prosecuting it honourably 
or usefully depends upon his being proud of it, attached to it, and 
pursuing it not only for the sake of making a living by it, but from a 
genuine interest in it. This becomes first difficult, and then practically 
impossible, in proportion to the degree of money pressure to which a man 
is subjected. A single man who is independent of his profession can 
afford to observe its rules, to enter into its spirit, and to study its prin- 
ciples with genuine zeal and interest; but if he marries and has a family, 
his independence is gone. He must live by his profession, and that at 
once. The motive to exertion thus supplied is the most powerful in the 
world, but it is a motive to exertion merely. It is not a motive to reflec- 
tion. Here and there, no doubt, it may spur a man at once able and 
sluggish (which is not an uncommon combination) into activity; but it 
does not act in this manner on men in general. It constantly drives 
them into petty devices and unprofitable byways by which they eke 
out their income at the expense of higher objects which they might 
otherwise have attained. In many a neglected parish the clergyman takes 
pupils, and many a man who might have written books worth reading 
shreds his mind into magazines and newspapers. Many a lawyer or 
doctor who might otherwise have distinguished himself has to put up 
with a half acquaintance with his profession, and an obscure country 
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practice, because he determined, as he thought magnanimously, in early 
life to do a brave thing, and marry as he pleased, setting appearances 
at defiance. 

No doubt there are cases the other way. Such a career as Lord 
Eldon’s is an excellent illustration; but these cases occur only to people of 
extraordinary energy. A heavy load may pique a very powerful man 
into exertions which he would not otherwise have made; but no man goes 
the better for being overweighted; and the weight imposed by poverty, 
and the pressing necessity for an immediate income, is too great for the 
spirit of most men, and even for the honesty of many. Lord Eldon him- 
self was so much pressed by the difficulties in which his marriage involved 
him, that he endeavoured at one point in his career to reach a very 
humble shelf on which he would have considered himself fortunate to be 
able to rest. 

The consequence of this is, that the considerations by which men are 
held back from entering into marriages by which they would forfeit that 
degree of independence which belongs to a single man possessed of pro- 
perty just sufficient for his own comfortable maintenance during the early 
part of professional life, are not fairly represented by phrases about keep- 
ing up appearances; that the sacrifices which such a marriage renders 
necessary are matters not of appearance merely, but of substance; and that 
the view which people in general take of them as expressed by the common 
sentiment of society upon the subject cannot be considered as too serious. 
It appears to follow that in most cases the adoption of a liberal profession 
is inconsistent with early marriage, unless the joint income of the parties 
concerned is considerable ; and this is a matter which every one who pro- 
poses to enter upon a liberal profession ought to take very seriously into 
consideration before he forms the resolution to do so; but when the reso- 
lution is formed and the step actually taken, it will often happen that a 
man will have to choose between sacrificing his feelings, entering on a 
long engagement, or giving up the prospect of professional success. It is 
not uncommon to speak and write as if the last of these three courses were 
the one which a high-minded man ought in such a case instantly to adopt; 
and indeed much, if not most, of the language which is generally used upon 
the subject is traceable to a low estimate of the claim which a man’s 
profession has over him. It is common to sneer at success, and to blame 
ambition when they come into competition with love ; and it is insinuated 
in a thousand ways that the one passion is noble and exalted, whilst the 
other is altogether worldly and contemptible. The discussion of the 
objects for which people ought to live has been almost entirely abandoned 
by serious inquirers to novelists and sentimental writers ; and in our own 
time and country they hold up to admiration with one consent domestic 
happiness as the ideal towards which men’s efforts should be directed. 
“Live,” is the practical advice offered from many quarters in the present 
day to every one entering life—“ live to be a happy husband and father. 
If you succeed in this, the objects of life are attained, and you should 
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regulate your course of life mainly with a view towards this result.” This 
advice is nowhere given in so many words, but it is the net result of a 
vast amount of exhortation, direct and indirect, addressed to mankind 
through a variety of channels, Almost all the light literature of the day, 
an immense proportion of the popular theology, and the current sentiment 
of society, expressed in various other channels, all point in this direction. 
It would be easy to show how closely it is connected with many of the 
most characteristic features of modern speculation; for instance, with the 
current theories about education, and with all the language which we are 
in the habit of using about progress and civilization. 

No one, of course, would, for a moment, deprecate the vast importance 
of such objects. It is useless to dwell on the self-evident proposition that 
nothing else could afford any compensation for the habitual undervaluing 
of domestic happiness and the domestic relations; but it ought never to be 
forgotten that they, like everything else that is beautiful and valuable, 
may be turned into idols, and that there is considerable danger that this 
may occur when pleasure and duty are so ingeniously combined. The 
course of peace, prosperity, and scientific discovery through which we 
have so long been passing seems likely to produce a strange result. 
We have produced an unexampled number of comfortable people; we 
seem likely to increase their number to an extent almost unlimited; and 
attention will probably begin to be directed before long with consider- 
able earnestness to the question why these people exist, and whether 
any reasonable account of their existence can be given or ought to be 
required? Is the mere fact that a man is born, grows up, and, by dint of 
persistent though not unreasonable efforts, succeeds in leading a happy 
life, and in leaving representatives behind him to repeat the process, a 
sufficient explanation of his existence; or is something further required, 
and, if so, what is it? There are times in the history of mankind when 
such questions hardly can be asked, not, at least, without exciting a sense 
of absurdity; and many passages in the history of the last few years 
supply illustrations of them. No one, for example, who was in India 
during the Mutiny would have thought of asking such a question. The 
salvation of the empire was a broad intelligible object to which most of 
those who were on the spot had the power of contributing in one way or 
another, and which so far exceeded in importance individual questions of 
feeling or success that no one would have ventured to justify himself 
openly in setting them in competition. In the quiet routine of ordinary 
life the case is, at least apparently, different. Many persons may reason- 
ably enough ask the question whether, after all, there is anything better 
or higher for them to do than to choose that path of life in which they 
may most readily succeed in making a happy marriage and bringing up 
a well-behaved family of children, taking in the meantime such oppor- 
tunities as present themselves of helping their neighbours to do the same. 
The answer to this question is, that this is so far from being a high view 
of life, that it is one which, if it prevailed generally, would dwarf the 
"VOL, IV.—No. 21, 16. 
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national character, and render domestic happiness in any of its higher 
forms impossible. A touching old song says, with great truth,— 


‘T could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


Love is not a mere sense of value for a possession. It cannot exist for any 
good purpose unless it is fed by admiration and respect for qualities fitted 
to rouse those emotions; and if the whole of a man’s thoughts centre in 
his family, if he views his occupations as nothing more than means for 
promoting their enjoyments in life, how is he to cultivate the qualities by 
which love is justified? A man cannot, with any self-respect, take a 
woman's place. He must live for something more than his wife and 
children, and in quiet times that for which, generally speaking, he ought 
to live is his oecupation—the position in life, whatever it may be, which 
circumstances have assigned to him. There is probably no form of duty 
of which the recognition is either so rare or so important as that which 
consists in looking upon the common occupations of life as matters in 
which the public, as well as private persons, have an interest; yet the 
extent to which this sentiment prevails is perhaps the most searching of 
all tests of national greatness. To a superficial eye the question whether a 
particular man enjoys more or less prosperity, and attains to a greater or 
less distinction in his own walk of life, appears a matter so entirely relative 
to himself, that it looks like affectation to say that he ought to consider 
that society at large is interested in his individual success in life, and that 
he ought not to take his own individual desire to advance himself as the 
measure of his efforts to do so. These assertions, however, are indisputably 
true. A nation is nothing more than.an aggregate of individuals, and it will 
be vigorous, independent, energetic and successful, in exact proportion 
to the number of individuals contained in it to whom such ¢pithets can 
be properly applied. In the very lowest rank of life the inverest which 
society at large has in the ambition of individuals is so plain, that its 
assertion has almost become a commonplace. No person of ordinary 
acquaintance with the commonest principles of political economy would 
give a day labourer or mechanic the sort of advice which is so often given 
to young men of the higher classes. After much debate and investigation 
it has come at last to be pretty generally admitted that people have no 
business to gratify their affections at the expense of breeding paupers. 
It is hardly matter of serious dispute that it is one of the most important 
of all political and social objects to lead labourers and artisans to adopt a 
standard of comfort high enough to deter them from marriage until they 
have a reasonable prospect of being able to maintain and to educate their 
families up to that standard. A young carpenter who makes his 5s. 
a day is in a condition closely analogous to that of a young barrister 
with 200/. a year of his own, Any reasonable adviser would earnestly 
dissuade the carpenter from marrying until he had saved money enough 
to buy clothes and furniture, to provide for illness, and to furnish 
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his wife with the extra comforts which the birth of children would render 
acceptable, perhaps indispensable, to her health and to the preservation of 
anything like youthfulness of mind or body. If, besides this, he wished 
to make sure of a cottage and a piece of land of his own, or if he put off 
his marriage till he could take a shop and rise from being a journeyman 
to being a master in a small way, every one would applaud his frugality 
and self-restraint. 

The reproaches of cowardice and worldliness which are so often 
addressed to persons of higher social rank for refusing to marry on the 
terms of forfeiting their security of independence, and rendering their 
retention of the social position in which they were born and bred con- 
tingent on their professional success, proceed upon principles altogether 
opposed to the advice which is admitted to be sound in the other case. 
To say to the young professional man, “Don’t be such a coward as to 
care about appearances; marry the woman you love, and take your chance 
about living like a gentleman,” is in principle identical with advising the 
mechanic to take his chance of breeding a family of paupers, and to rely, 
like a brave fellow, on the permanence of his health, skill, and high 
wages. ‘The only difference between the two cases is, that the harm done 
by the self-indulgence of the professional man is more extensive and less 
tangible than that which is done by the folly of the mechanic. A man 
who has received a careful and elaborate education owes a debt to those 
who gave it him. A costly and elaborate machine may be worth thou- 
sands of pounds, and repay many times over the cost of its production; 
but it cannot be applied to any useful purpose without a great deal of pre- 
liminary arrangement and contrivance. It would be the worst form of 
penny wise and pound fovlish economy to let it out for paltry purposes 
because some difficulty is found in employing it in those for which it was 
intended. The proper course in such a case is to submit to the temporary 
loss and inconvenience of leaving the machine unemployed rather than 
sacrifice the advantages to be ultimately derived from it. 

In precisely the same way a man who has received a careful educa- 
tion owes it to himself and to others to do something worthy of it, and 
has no right to place himself in a position in which it will be hardly 
possible that he should use in any worthy manner and in any becoming 
spirit the powers which he has acquired. No one can have observed the 
careers of members of professions without seeing instances of the disastrous 
results of a neglect of this duty—results disastrous not merely to indi- 
viduals but to the public at large. The clergy afford the most frequent 
illustrations of it. There are few commoner subjects of complaint than 
the poverty of a large proportion of the clergy, and the all but universal 
cause of this is to be found in imprudent marriages. The harm that a 
clergyman does by allowing himself to become very poor is hardly to be 
told. In the first place, he sets one of the worst and also one of the most 
conspicuous of bad examples. A man may preach self-restraint and self- 
denial as long as he pleases, but if, by reason of his own self-indulgence, he 
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owes money to the butcher, the baker, and the tailor, he will preach in 
vain; nor will this be all, for he will exhibit to every labourer and 
mechanic in the parish a practical violation of all those rules the observ- 
ance of which is the indispensable condition of their own respectability 
and independence. Besides this, he forfeits the opportunity of discharging 
some of the most important of the social duties of his office. Ifa clergy- 
man with a small fixed income chooses to subject himself to an expendi- 
ture liable to indefinite increase, he makes the obtaining of preferment a 
matter of all but absolute necessity. This being so, he must conciliate 
those who have preferment to give, and this is almost sure to involve a 
dereliction of some of his most sacred functions. He will be able neither 
to think, nor to speak, nor to advise with freedom. He will not be able 
to stand up for an unpopular opinion, or to countenance an unpopular 
man, Some persons, no doubt, might be found sufficiently heroic to do 
so at whatever risk to their own prospects and those of their families; but 
no one has a right to count on his own heroism beforehand. Hardly any 
one is really able to resist the pressure of debt or the claims of a family. 
The whole nature of the man is changed under such pressure, and 
nothing but the gradual depravation of conscience saves him from being 
unconscientious. 

Perhaps there is no other walk of life in which the absolute necessity 
of reasonable comfort in money matters is proved so clearly and by so 
many different though concurrent forms of experience ; but illustrations of 
the same principle are to be found in every walk of life. Lawyers ought 
not to tremble before their clients, nor ought doctors to be afraid of their 
patients; but if their livelihood and that of their families entirely depends 
upon them, it is not in human nature to do otherwise, and the whole 
nature of the relationship is injured in consequence. 

It is to be observed that such considerations as these apply rather to 
men than te women. A woman’s horizon is limited by her family. She 
has nothing corresponding to a man’s profession and position in life. 
Marriage is almost the only profession open to her; and if she marries, 
all her energies and all her feelings are sure to be absorbed in the duties 
which marriage entails. A woman, moreover, has none of the freedom 
of choice in respect of marriage which belongs to a man. She cannot, 
without indelicacy, take direct steps to get a husband; and the range of 
her choice depends upon the attractions which she presents to others, not 
upon the attractions which others have for her. This being so, women 
certainly are right in regarding the subject as a matter rather of feeling 
than of prudence; for though a man may cripple himself and desert his duty 
by making a poor marriage, it is pretty sure to exercise to the utmost the 
resources of his wife; and if the marriage were a rich one, she could do no 
more than her duty to her husband and children. Ease, or even wealth, 
really is toa woman what it is falsely assumed to be to a man—a matter of 
taste rather than an instrument indispensable to the attainment of objects 
which it is essential to attain. Hence the two questions, whether A ought 
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to make an offer to B, and whether B ought to accept A’s offer, depend 
upon different principles. 

The fact that they do so gives rise, no doubt, to many of the sharpest 
trials to which people are exposed in such a society as ours. A man may 
feel, as many men no doubt do, that he cannot, consistently with his duty, 
make a single step towards marrying a woman who on her side may wish 
for nothing better than to share with him any amount of poverty or diffi- 
culty. Hence arises bitter disappointment to the woman, and a necessity 
for the most arduous self-denial in the man. This is frequently regarded as 
a reductio ad absurdum of the principles on which our social arrangements 
depend. Is it possible, it is said, to justify ways of living and habits of 
thought which condemn a considerable number of amiable and affectionate 
people to find their sharpest trials in the legitimate exercise of their best 
feelings? The answer is, that it is as justifiable as many other parts of 
the constitution of society which are admitted to be necessary. In some 
points of view, no doubt, it is difficult to say why there should be such 
things in the world as pain and sorrow ; but, the world being what it is, we 
could ill afford to spare them. If it were accepted as a general funda- 
mental social principle that, whenever two persons become attached to each 
other, they were both immediately to act upon the principle that thence- 
forth marriage was to be the great object of their lives, and that the man 
in particular was bound to choose his profession with an exclusive eye to 
his marrying as soon and as comfortably as possible, love would contract 
a sordid character. The woman would become the head of the man, and 
every other object would be subordinated to domestic happiness. As yet 
this is not the case. It is impossible for any one to tell how much of that 
great unrecognized mass of power, by which the most important affairs of 
life are transacted, might have been diverted into other channels, if the 
indulgence of the inclinations which tend to domestic happiness had not 
been resolutely deferred till, in some cases, the inclinations themselves 
died out; or till, in others, the opportunity of indulging them passed by. 
In every rank of life men, as Mr. Kingsley says, must work, and women 
must weep; and it happens, perhaps not unfrequently, that the necessity 
of sacrificing the deepest and tenderest of human feelings gives the 
character that element of self-sacrifice and nobleness, without which we 
are but grovelling creatures, and from which so many persons are debarred 
by our elaborate contrivances for providing comforts of the most solid 
and reasonable kind for every part of life. 

The extent to which such feelings as these act below the calm and 
unruffled surface of private life can never be known. It must always be 
matter of conjecture, and different people will, of course, estimate their 
importance at different rates ; but it may be observed that, for obvious 
reasons, the importance of prudence, in regard of marriage, to success in 
any of the higher callings in life, is likely to be underrated. The cases 
which come before the world are, of course, all the other way. If, by 
dint of great energy, great talent, or great good fortune, a man attains 
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eminence in his profession, though he may have married rashly, he is 
naturally and even justifiably proud of it; but the fact that a man has 
sacrificed in early life honourable affection to honourable ambition, or to 
a sense of duty, is known to himself alone, and is not one of which he 
is likely to boast; and the corresponding fact, that, by reason of con- 
tracting a happy marriage, a man has condemned himself to a life of 
obscure drudgery, and has given up for daily bread, or suffered to lie 
altogether idle, talents that might have done great and permanent service 
to mankind, is one on which it would be invidious to insist. 

It does not, however, require any very wide experience of life to have 
met with such cases. It would be as easy as it would be brutal to mention 
many of them. Many an enterprise of great pith and moment has been 
gently smothered by a happy marriage, and a large family of fine children. 
Many a vigorous career, both in action and in speculation, has been cut 
short by baby fingers. There are things which many men for their 
children’s sake dare not do, and there are subjects of the deepest im- 
portance on which they dare not think, because they cannot take the 
responsibility of teaching their children the results of their thoughts. 
Almost every influence of our day tends to discourage such enterprises, 
and to make individual happiness the one object for which men should 
live. The higher and purer the ideal of such happiness becomes, the 
larger is the number and the greater the calibre of the minds which it 
enslaves. If mere sensual enjoyment were put forward as the object of 
life, no one but a sot would be misled by it. If mere intellectual great- 
ness were chosen, it would not affect one man in a hundred thousand ; 
but domestic happiness is so beautiful an idol that it will never want 
worshipers, and there is great fear that they may become so numerous 
and so zealous that all other shrines may be deserted. It thus becomes 
highly important to insist upon the fact, that whatever may be the case 
with a few persons of rare energy and flexibility of mind and body, the 
great mass of educated men must accept, as one of the trials incidental to 
their position, the chance of a conflict between their feelings and one of 
their most important duties—the duty of producing some permanent 
good effects proportionate to the labour and the self-denial which have 
procured for them the advantages by which they are distinguished from 
the rest of the world. It is surely unwise to weight the scale of feeling 
and inclination, and to stigmatize the discharge of one of the most painful 
of-all duties as an act: of cowardly deference to a vulgar admiration of 
wealth, 














My Heighbour Rose. 
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TxsovucH slender walls our hearths divide, 

No word has pass’d from either side, 

Your days, red-letter’d all, must glide 
Unvex’d by labour : 

I've seen you weep, and could have wept; 

I’ve heard you sing, and may have slept; 

Sometimes I hear your chimneys swept, 
My charming neighbour! 


Your pets are mine. Pray what may ail 
The pup, once eloquent of tail? 
I wonder why your nightingale 

Is mute at sunset? 
Your puss demure—a pensive nun— 
Sleeps on the wall and in the sun, 
So fat a cat should flirt, for fun, 

With mice she once ate. 


Our tastes agree. I doat upon 

Frail jars, turquoise, and celadon, 

The “ Wedding March” of Mendelssohn, 
And Penseroso, 

When sorely tempted to purloin 

Your pieta of Mare Antoine, 

Fair Virtue doth fair play enjoin, 
Fair virtuoso ! 


At times an Ariel, cruel-kind, 
Will kiss my lips, and stir your blind, 
And whisper low, “She hides behind; 
Thou art not lonely.” 
The tricksy sprite did erst assist 
At hushed Verona’s moonlight tryst, 
Sweet Capulet! thou wert not kist 
By light winds only. 


I miss the simple days of yore, 
When too long braids of hair you wore, 
And Chat Botté was wonder’d o’er, 

In corner cosy. 
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But gaze not back for tales like those: 
*Tis all in order, I suppose, 
The bud is now a blooming nose, 

A rosy posy ! 


Indeed, farewell to bygone years ; 
How wonderful the change appears— 
For curates now and cavaliers 

In turn perplex you: 
The last are birds of feather gay, 
Who swear the first are birds of prey; 
I'd scare them all had I my way, 

But that might vex you. 


At times I’ve envied, it is true, 

That joyous hero, twenty-two, 

Who sent bouquets and billets-doux, 
And wore a sabre. 

The rogue! how tenderly he wound 

His arm round one who never frown’d; 

He loves you well. Now, is he bound 
To love my neighbour ? 


The bells are ringing. As is meet, 


White favours fascinate the street, 

Sweet faces greet me, rueful-sweet, 
*Twixt tears and laughter: 

They crowd the door to see her go— 

The bliss of one brings many woe— 

Oh ! kiss the bride, and I will throw 
The old shoe after. 


What change in one short afternoon, 
My charming neighbour, gone, so soon! 
Is yon pale orb her honey-moon 
Slow rising hither? 
O gentle lady luminous, 
How often have we commun’d thus; 
Sweet memories shall dwell with us, 
And joy go with her. 

















The Struggles of Brown, Hones, and Pobinson. 


BY ONE OF THE FIRM. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NINE Times Nine Is EIGHTY-ONE. SHOWING HOW BROWN, JONES, 
AND ROBINSON SELECTED THEIR HOUSE OF BUSINESS. 


Awp haberdashery it was. But there was much yet to be done before 
any terms for a partnership could be settled. Mr. Jones at first insisted 
that he and his father-in-law should begin business on equal terms. He 
considered that any questions as to the actual right in the property would 
be mean after their mutual agreement to start in the world as friends. 
But to this Mr. Brown, not unnaturally, objected. 

“Then I shall go back to my lawyer,” said Jones. Whereupon he 
did leave the room, taking his hat with him; but he remained below in 
the old shop. 

“If I am to go into partnership with that man alone,” said Mr. Brown, 
turning to his young friend almost in despair, “I may prepare for the 
Gazette at once.—And for my grave!” he added, solemnly. 

“Tl join you,” said Robinson. “I haven’t got any money. You 
know that. But then neither has he.” 

“T wish you had a little,” said Mr. Brown. “ Capital is capital, you 
know.” 

“But I’ve got that which is better than capital,” said Robinson, 
touching his forehead with his forefinger. ‘ And if you'll trust me, 
Mr. Brown, I won’t see you put upon.” The promise which Mr. Robin- 
son then gave he kept ever afterwards with a marked fidelity. 

“T will trust you,” said Mr. Brown. “It shall be Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson.” 

“And Brown, Jones, and Robinson shall carry their heads high 
among the greatest commercial firms of this wealthy metropolis,” said 
Robinson, with an enthusiasm which was surely pardonable at such a 
moment. 

Mr. Jones soon returned with another compromise; but it was of a 
low, peddling nature. It had reference to sevenths and eighths, and went 
into the payments of the household bills. 

“T, as one of the partners, must object to any such arrangements,” 
said Robinson. 

“ You !—you one of the partners!” said Jones. 

“If you have no objection—certainly !” said Robinson. “And if 
you should have any objection—equally so.” 

“ You !—a bill-sticker!” said Jones, 
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In the presence of William Brisket, George Robinson had been forced 
to acknowledge that matter must still occasionally prevail over mind; 
but he felt no such necessity in the presence of Jones. “I'll tell 
you what it is,” said Robinson; “I’ve never denied my former ‘calling. 
Among friends I often talk about it. But, mind you, Mr. Jones, I won't 
bear it from you! I’m not very big myself, but I think I could stand 
up before you!” 

But in this quarrel they were stopped by Mr. Brown. “ Let dogs 
delight,” he said, or sung, “to bark and bite ” and then he raised 
his two fat hands feebly, as though deprecating any further wrath. 
As usual on such occasions Mr. Robinson yielded, and then explained 
in very concise language the terms on which it was proposed that the 
partnership should be opened. Mr. Brown should put his “ capital” 
into the business, and be entitled to half the profits. Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Robinson should give the firm the advantage of their youth, energies, 
and genius, and should each be held as the possessor of a quarter. That 
Mr. Jones made long and fierce objections to this, need hardly be stated. 
It is believed that he did, more than once, go back to his lawyer. But 
Mr. Brown, who, for the time, put himself into the hands of his youngest 
partner, remained firm, and at last the preliminaries were settled. 

The name of the house, the nature of the business, and the shares of 
the partners were now settled, and the site of the future labours of the 
firm became the next question. Mr. Brown was in favour of a small 
tenément in Little Britain, near to the entrance into the Charter House. 

“There would not be scope there,” said Robinson. 

““ And no fashion,” said Jones. 

“Tt’s safe and respectable,” pleaded Mr. Brown; “there have been 
shops in Little Britain these sixty years in the same families.” 

But Robinson was of opinion that the fortunes of the firm might not 
improbably be made in six, if only they would commence with sufficient 
distinction. He had ascertained that large and commanding premises 
might be had in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in the frontage of which the 
square feet of plate glass could be counted by the hundred. It was true 
that the shop was nearly all window; but then, as Mr. Robinson said, 
an extended front of glass was the one thing necessary: and it was true 
also that the future tenants must pay down a thousand pounds before 
they entered; but then, as he explained, how could they better expend 
the trifle of money which they possessed ? 

“ Trifle of money!” said Mr. Brown, thinking of the mountains of 
butter and years of economy which had been required to put together those 
four thousand pounds ;—thinking also, perhaps, of the absolute impe- 
cuniosity of his young partner who thus spoke. 

Jones was for the West End and Regent Street. There was a shop 
only two doors off Regent Street, which could be made to look as if it 
was almost in Regent Street. The extension of a side piece of plate 
glass would show quite into Regent Street. He even prepared a card, 
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describing the house as “ 2 doors from Regent Street,” printing the figure 
and the words “ Regent Street” very large, and the intermediate descrip- 
tion very small. It was ever by such stale, inefficient artifices as these 
that he sought success. 

“Who'll care for your card?” said Robinson. ‘When a man’s card 
comes to be of use to him, the thing’s done. “ He’s living in his villa 
by that time, and has his five thousand a-year out of the profits.” 

“T hope you'll both have your willas before long,” said Brown, 
trying to keep his partners in good humour. “But a cottage horney 
will be enough for me. I'd like to be able to give my children their 
bit of dinner on Sunday hot and comfortable. I want no more than 
that.” 

That was a hard battle, and it resulted in no victory. The dingy 
shop in Little Britain was, of course, out of the question; and Mr. Brown 
assisted Robinson in preventing that insane attempt at aping the unprofit- 
able glories of Regent Street. The matter ended in another compromise, 
and a house was taken in Bishopsgate Street, of which the frontage was 
extensive and commanding, but as to which it must certainly be con- 
fessed that the back part of the premises was inconveniently confined. 

“Tt isn’t exactly all I could wish,” said Robinson, standing on the 
pavement as he surveyedit. ‘ But it will do. With a little originality 
and some dash, we'll make itdo. We must give it a name.” 

“A name?” said Mr. Brown; “it’s 81, Bishopsgate Street ; ain’t it? 
They don’t call houses names in London.” 

‘“‘ That’s just why we'll have a name for ours, Mr. Brown.” 

“The ‘ Albert Emporium,’ ” suggested Jones; “ or ‘ Victoria Mart.’” 

Mr. Jones, as will be seen, was given to tuft-hunting to the backbone. 
His great ambition was to have a lion and unicorn, and to call himself 
haberdasher to a royal prince. He had never realized the fact that profit, 
like power, comes from the people, and not from the court. ‘I wouldn’t 
put up the Queen’s arms if the Queen came and asked me,” Robinson 
once said in answer to him. ‘That game has been played out, and it 
isn’t worth the cost of the two wooden figures.” 

“«The Temple of Fashion’ would do very well,” said Jones. 

“ The Temple of Fiddlestick !” said Robinson. 

“Of course you say so,” said Jones. 

“ Let dogs delight———” began Mr. Brown, standing as we were in the 
middle of the street. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Robinson; “ there’s nothing like colour. 
We'll call it Magenta House, and we'll paint it magenta from the roof to 
the window tops.” 

This beautiful tint had only then been invented, and it was necessary 
to explain the word to Mr. Brown. He merely remarked that the oil and 
paint would come to a deal of money, and then gave way. Jones was 
struck dumb by the brilliancy of the idea, and for once forgot to 
object. 
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“ And, I'll tell you what,” said Robinson—“nine times nine is 
eighty-one.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Brown, who delighted to agree with 
his younger partner when circumstances admitted it. “You are right 
there, certainly.” Jones was observed to go through the multiplication 
table mentally, but he could detect no error. 

“ Nine times nine is eighty-one,” repeated Robinson with confidence, 
“and we'll put that fact up over the first floor windows.” 

And so they did. The house was painted magenta colour from top 
to bottom. And on the front in very large figures and letters, was stated 
the undoubted fact that nine times nine is 81. “If they will only call 
us ‘The nine times nine,’ the thing is done,” said Robinson. Nevertheless, 
the house was christened Magenta House. 

“ And now about glass,” said Robinson, when the three had retired to 
the little back room within. 

Mr. Robinson, however, admitted afterwards that he was wrong about 
the colour and the number. Such methods of obtaining attention were, he 
said, too easy of imitation, and devoid of any inherent attraction of their 
own. People would not care for nine times nine in Bishopsgate Street, 
if there were nine times nines in other streets as well. ‘ No,” said he, 
“‘T was but beginning, and made errors as beginners do. Outside there 
should be glass, gas, gold and glare. Inside there should be the same, with 
plenty of brass, and if possible a little wit. If those won’t do it, nothing 
will.” All the same the magenta colour and the nine times nine did have 
their effect. ‘“ Nine times nine is eighty-one,” was printed on the top of all 
the flying advertisements issued by the firm, and the printing was all done 
in magenta. 

Mr. Brown groaned sorely over the expenditure that was necessary in 
preparation of the premises. His wish was that this should be paid for in 
ready money; and indeed it was necessary that this should be done to a 
certain extent. But the great object should have been to retain every 
available shilling for advertisements. In the way of absolute capital,— 
money to be paid for stock,—4,000/. was nothing. But 4,000J. scattered 
broadcast through the metropolis on walls, omnibuses, railway stations, 
little books, pavement chalkings, illuminated notices, porters’ backs, gilded 
cars, and men in armour, would have driven nine times nine into the 
memory of half the inhabitants of London. The men in armour were 
tried. Four suits were obtained in Poland Street, and four strong men 
were hired who rode about town all day on four brewers’ horses. They 
carried poles with large banners, and on the banners were inscribed the 
words which formed the shibboleth of the firm :— 

MAGENTA HOUSE, 
9 TIMES 9 IS 81, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


And four times a day these four men in armour met each other in front 
of the windows of the house, and stood there on horseback for fifteen 
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minutes, with their backs to the curbstone. The forage, however, of the 
horses became so terribly large an item of expenditure that Mr.Brown’s 
heart failed him. His heart failed him, and he himself went off late one 
evening to the livery stable-keeper who supplied the horses, and in 
Mr. Robinson’s absence, the armour was sent back to Poland Street. 

“We should have had the police down upon us, George,” said Mr. 
Brown, deprecating the anger of his younger partner. 

“And what better advertisement could you have wished ?” said Robin- 
son. “It would have been in all the papers, and have cost nothing.” 

“But you don’t know, George, what them beastesses was eating! It 
was frightful to hear of! Four-and-twenty pounds of corn a day each of 
"em, because the armour was so uncommon heavy.” The men in armour 
were then given up, but they certainly were beginning to be effective. 
At 6 p.M., when the men were there, it had become impossible to pass 
the shop without going into the middle of the street, and on one or two 
occasions the policemen had spoken to Mr. Brown; then there wasa slight 
accident with a child, and the newspapers had interfered. 

But we are anticipating the story, for the men in armour did not 
begin their operations till the shop had been opened. 

“ And now about glass,” said Robinson, as soon as the three partners 
had retired from the outside flags into the interior of the house. 

‘It must be plate, of course,” said Jones. Plate! He might as well 
have said when wanting a house, that it must have walls. 

“T rather think so,” said Robinson; “ and a good deal of it.” 

“T don’t mind a good-sized common window,” said Brown. 

“A deal better have them uncommon,” said Robinson, interrupting 
him. “And remember, sir, there’s nothing like glass in these days. It 
has superseded leather altogether in that respect.” 

“Leather!” said Mr. Brown, who was hardly quick enough for his 
junior partner. 

“Of all our materials now in general use,” said Robinson, “glass is 
the most brilliant, and yet the cheapest ; the most graceful and yet the 
strongest, Though transparent it is impervious to wet. The eye travels 
through it, but not the hailstorm. To the power of gas it affords no 
obstacle, but is as efficient a barrier against the casualties of the street as 
an iron shutter. To that which is ordinary it lends a grace; and to that 
which is graceful it givesa double lustre. Like a good advertisement, it 
multiplies your stock tenfold, and like a good servant, it is always eloquent 
in praise of its owner. I look upon plate glass, sir, as the most glorious 
product of the age ; and I regard that tradesman who can surround himself 
with the greatest quantity of it, as the most in advance of the tradesmen 
of his day. Oh, sir, whatever we do, let us have glass.” 

“It’s beautiful to hear him talk,” said Mr. Brown; “but it’s the bill 
T'm thinking of.” 

“Tf you will only go enough ahead, Mr. Brown, you'll find that 
nobody will trouble you with such bills.” 
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“But they must be paid some day, George.” 

“Of course they must; but it will never do to think of that now. 
In twelvemonths or so, when we have set the house well going, the pay- 
ment of such bills as that will be a mere nothing,—a thing that will be 
passed as an item not worth notice. Faint heart never won fair lady, you 
know, Mr. Brown.” And then a cloud came across George Robinson’s 
brow as he thought of the words he had spoken; for his heart had once 
been faint, and his fair lady was by no means won. 

“ That’s quite true,” said Jones ; “it never does. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Then the cloud went away from George Robinson’s brow, and a stern 
frown of settled resolution took its place. At that moment he made up 
his mind, that when he might again meet that giant butcher he would 
forget the difference in their size, and accost him as though they two were 
equal. What though some fell blow, levelled as at an ox, should lay 
him low for ever. Better that, than endure from day to day the unan- 
swered taunts of such a one as Jones ! 

Mr. Brown, though he was not quick-witted, was not deficient when 
the feelings of man and man were concerned. He understood it all, and 
taking advantage of a moment when Jones had stepped up the shop, he 
pressed Robinson’s hand and said,— 

“ You shall have her, George. If a father’s word is worth anything, 
you shall have her.” But in this case,—as in so many others,—a father’s 
word was not worth anything. 

“But to business!” said Robinson, shaking off from him all thoughts 
of love. 

After that Mr. Brown had not the heart to oppose him respecting the 
glass, and in that matter he had everything nearly his own way. The 
premises stood advantageously at the corner of a little alley, so that the 
window was made to jut out sideways in that direction, and a full foot and 
a half was gained. On the other side the house did not stand flush with 
its neighbour,—as is not unfrequently the case in Bishopsgate Street,—and 
here also a few inches were made available. The next neighbour, a quiet 
old man who sold sticks, threatened a lawsuit; but that, had it been insti- 
tuted, would have got into the newspapers and been an advertisement. 
There was considerable trouble about the entrance. A wide, commanding 
centre doorway was essential; but this, if made in the desirable propor- 
tions, would have terribly crippled the side windows. To obviate this 
difficulty, the exterior space allotted for the entrance between the frontage 
of the two windows was broad and noble, but the glass splayed inwards 
towards the shop, so that the absolute door was decidedly narrow. 

“When we come to have a crowd, they won’t get in and out,” said 
Jones. 

“If we could only crush a few to death in the doorway our fortune 
would be made,” said Robinson. 

“God forbid!” said Mr. Brown; “God forbid! Let us have no 
bloodshed, whatever we do.” 
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In about a month the house was completed, and much to the regret of 
both the junior partners, a considerable sum of ready money was paid to 
the tradesmen who performed the work. Mr. Jones was of opinion that 
by sufficient cunning such payments might be altogether evaded. No 
such thought rested for a moment in the bosom of Mr. Robinson. All 
tradesmen should be paid, and paid well. But the great firm of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson would be much less likely to scrutinize the price at 
which plate glass was charged to them per square foot, when they were 
taking their hundreds a day over the counter, than they would be now, 
when every shilling was of importance to them. 

“or their own sake you shouldn’t do it,” said he to Mr. Brown, 
“You may be quite sure they don’t like it.” 

“T always liked it myself,” said Mr. Brown. And thus he would 
make little dribbling payments, by which an unfortunate idea was | 
generated in the neighbourhood that money was not plentiful with the 
firm. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 


THERE were two other chief matters to which it was now necessary that 
the Firm should attend; the first and primary being the stock of adver- 
tisements which should be issued ; and the other, or secondary, being the 
stock of goods which should be obtained to answer the expectations raised 
by those advertisements. 

“But, George, we must have something to sell,” said Mr. Brown, 
almost in despair. He did not then understand, and never since has 
learned the secrets of that commercial science which his younger partner 
was at so much pains to teach. There are things which no elderly man 
can learn, and there are lessons which are full of light for the new recruit, 
but dark as death to the old veteran. 

“Tt will be so doubtless with me also,” said Robinson, soliloquizing 
on the subject in his melancholy mood. ‘The day will come when I too 
must be pushed from my stool by the workings of younger genius, and 
shall sink, as poor Mr. Brown is now sinking, into the foggy depths of 
fogeydom. But a man who is a man ” and then that melancholy 
mood left him, ‘‘can surely make his fortune before that day comes, 
When a merchant is known to be worth half a million, his fogeydom is 
respected.”’ 

That necessity of having something to sell almost overcame Mr. Brown 
in those days. _“ What’s the good of putting down 5,000 Kolinski and 
Minx Boas in the bill, if we don’t possess one in the shop?” he asked; 
“we must have some if they’re asked for.’ He could not understand 
that for a first start effect is everything. If customers should want 
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Kolinski Boas, Kolinski Boas would of course be forthcoming,—to any 
number required; either Kolinski Boas, or quasi Kolinski, which in trade 
is admitted to be the same thing. When a man advertises that he has 
40,000 new paletots, he does not mean that he has got that number packed 
up in a box. If required to do so, he will supply them to that extent,— 
or to any further extent. A long row of figures in trade is but an elegant 
use of the superlative. If a tradesman can induce a lady to buy a diagonal 
Osnabruck cashmere shaw] by telling her that he has 1,200 of them, who 
is injured? And if the shawl is not exactly a real diagonal Osnabruck 
cashmere, what harm is done as long as the lady gets the value for her 
money? And if she don’t get the value for her money, whose fault is 
that ? isn’t it a fair stand-up fight? And when she tries to buy for 4l., 
a shawl which she thinks is worth about 8/., isn’t she dealing on the same 
principles herself? If she be lucky enough to possess credit, the shawl is 
sent home without payment, and three years afterwards fifty per cent. is 
perhaps offered for settlement of the bill. It is a fair fight, and the ladies 
are very well able to take care of themselves. 

And Jones also thought they must have something to sell. “ Money 
is money,” said he, “and goods is goods. What's the use of windows if 
we haven't anything to dress them? and what’s the use of capital unless 
we buy a stock?” 

With Mr. Jones, George Robinson never cared to argue. The absolute 
impossibility of pouring the slightest ray of commercial light into the dim 
chaos of that murky mind, had long since come home to him. He merely 
shook his head, and went on with the composition on which he was en- 
gaged. It need hardly be explained here that he had no idea of encounter- 
ing the public throng on their opening day, without an adequate assortment 
of goods. Of course there must be shawls and cloaks ; of course there 
must be muffs and boas; of course there must be hose and handkerchiefs. 
That dressing of the windows was to be the special care of Mr. Jones, and 
Robinson would take care that there should be the wherewithal. The 
dressing of the windows, and the parading of the shop, was to be the work 
of Jones. His ambition had never soared above that, and while serving 
in the house on Snow Hill, his utmost envy had been excited by the youth- 
ful aspirant who there walked the boards, and with an oily courtesy 
handed chairs to the ladies. For one short week he had been allowed to 
enter this Paradise. ‘ And though I looked so sweet on them,” said he, 
“ T always had my eye on them. It’s a grand thing to be down on a well- 
dressed woman as she’s hiding a roll of ribbon under her cloak.” That 
was his idea of grandeur. 

A stock of goods was of course necessary, but if the firm could only 
get their name sufficiently established, that matter would be arranged 
simply by written orders to two or three wholesale houses. Competition, 
that beautiful science of the present day, by which every plodding cart- 
horse is converted into a racer, makes this easy enough. When it should 
once become known that a firm was opening itself on a great scale in 
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a good thoroughfare, and advertising on real, intelligible principles, there 
would be no lack of goods. 

“ You can have any amount of hose you want, out of Cannon Street,” 
said Mr. Robinson, “in forty-five minutes. They can be brought in at 
the back while you are selling them over the counter.” 

“Can they?” said Mr. Brown: “perhaps they can. But neverthe- 
less, George, I think I'll buy a few. It’ll be an ease to my mind.” 

He did so: but it was a suicidal act on his part. One thing was 
quite clear, even to Mr. Jones. If the firm commenced business to the 
extent which they contemplated, it was quite out of the question that 
they should do everything on the ready-money principle. That such a 
principle is antiquated, absurd, and uncommercial; that it is opposed 
to the whole system of trade as now adopted in this metropolis, has been 
clearly shown in the preface to these memoirs. But in this instance, in 
the case of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, the doing so was as impracticable 
as it would have been foolish, if practicable. Credit and credit only was 
required. But of all modes of extinguishing credit, of crushing, as it 
were, the young baby in its cradle, there is none equal to that of spending 
a little ready money, and then halting. In trade as in love, to doubt— 
or rather, to seem to doubt—is to be lost. When you order goods, do so 
as though the bank were at your back ; look your victim full in the face, 
and write down your long numbers without a falter in your pen. And, 
should there seem a hesitation on his part, do not affect to understand 
it. When the articles are secured, you give your bill at six months’ 
date: then your credit at your bankers—your discount system—com- 
mences. That is another affair. When once your bank begins that with 
you—and the banks must do so, or they may put up their shutters— 
when once your bank has commenced, it must carry on the game. You 
are floated then, placed well in the centre of the full stream of commerce, 
and it must be your own fault if you do not either retire with half a 
million, or become bankrupt with an éclat, which is worth more than any 
capital in refitting you for a further attempt. In the meantime it need 
hardly be said that you yourself are living on the very fat of the land. 

But birds of a feather should flock together, and Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Robinson were not exactly of the same plumage. 

It was finally arranged that Mr. Robinson should have carte blanche 
at his own particular line of business, to the extent of fifteen hundred 
pounds, and that Mr. Brown should go into the warehouses and lay out a 
similar sum in goods. Both Jones and Mrs. Jones accompanied the old 
man, and a sore time he had of it. It may here be remarked that 
Mrs. Jones struggled very hard to get a footing in the shop, but on this 
point it should be acknowledged that her husband did his duty for a 
while, 

“Tt must be you or I, Sarah Jane,” said he; “ but not both.” 

“IT have no objection in life,” said she ; “‘ you can stay at home, if you 
please.” 
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“By no means,” he replied. “If you come here, and your father 
permits it, I shall go to America. Of course the firm will allow me for 
my share.” She tried it on very often after that, and gave the firm 
much trouble, but I don’t think she got her hand into the cash drawer 
above once or twice during the first twelve months. 

The division of labour was finally arranged as follows. Mr. Brown 
was to order the goods; to hire the young men and women, look after 
their morality, and pay them their wages; to listen to any special applications 
when a desire might be expressed to see the firm; and to do the heavy 
respectable parental business. There was a little back room with a aky- 
light, in which he was to sit; and when he was properly got up, his manner 
of shaking his head at the young people who misbehaved themselves, was 
not ineffective. There is always danger when young men and women 
are employed together in the same shop, and if possible this should be 
avoided. It isnot in human nature that they should not fall in love, or at 
any rate amuse themselves with ordinary flirtations. Now the rule is that 
not a word shall be spoken that does not refer to business. ‘Miss O’Brien, 
where is the salmon-coloured sarsenet? or, Mr. Green, I'll trouble you for 
the ladies’ sevens.” Nothing is ever spoken beyond that. ‘Morals, 
morals, above everything!” Mr. Brown was once heard to shout from 
his little room, when a whisper had been going round the shop, as to a 
concerted visit to the Crystal Palace. Why a visit to the Crystal Palace 
should be immoral, when talked of over the counter, Mr. Brown did not 
explain on that occasion. 

“ A very nice set of young women,” the compiler of these memoirs 
once remarked to a commercial gentleman in a large way, who was 
showing him over his business, “and for the most part very good-looking.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes ; we attend to their morals especially. They generally 
marry from us, and become the happy mothers of families.” 

* Ah,” said I, really delighted in my innocence. ‘They've excellent 
opportunities for that, because there are so many decent young men 
about.” 

He turned on me as though I had calumniated his establishment with 
a libel of the vilest description. “If a whisper of such a thing ever 
reaches us, sir,” said he, quite alive with virtuous indignation; “ if such 
@ suspicion is ever engendered, we send them packing at once! The 
morals of our young women, sir—’’ And then he finished his sentence 
simply by a shake of his head. I tried to bring him into an argument, 
and endeavoured to make him understand that no young woman can 
become a happy wife unless she first be allowed to have a lover. He 
merely shook his head, and at last stamped his foot. ‘ Morals, sir!” he 
repeated. ‘Morals above everything. In such an establishment as this, 
if we are not moral, we are nothing.” I supposed he was right, but it 
seemed to me to be very hard on the young men and women. I could 
only hope that they walked home together in the evening. 

In the new firm in Bishopsgate Street, Mr. Brown, of course, took 
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upon himself that branch of business, and some little trouble he had, 
because his own son-in-law and partner would make eyes to the cus- 
tomers. 

“Mr. Jones,” he once said before them all ; “ you'll bring down my 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave; you will, indeed.” And then he 
put up his fat hand, and gently stroked the white expanse of his bald pate. 
But that was a very memorable occasion. 

Such was Mr. Brown’s business. To Mr. Jones was allocated the duty 
of seeing that the shop was duly dressed, of looking after the customers, 
including that special duty of guarding against shop-lifting, and of attend- 
ing generally to the retail business. It cannot be denied that for this 
sort of work he had some specialties. His eye was sharp, and his ear 
was keen, and his feelings were blunt. Ina certain way, he was good~- 
looking, and he knew how to hand a chair with a bow and smile, which 
went far with the wives and daughters of the East End little tradesmen, 
and he was active enough at his work. He was usually to be seen stand- 
ing in the front of the shop, about six yards within the door, rubbing his 
hands together, or arranging his locks, or twiddling with his brass watch- 
chain. Nothing disconcerted him, unless his wife walked into the place ; 
and then, to the great delight of the young men and women, he was un- 
able to conceal his misery. By them he was hated—as was perhaps neces- 
sary in his position. He was a tyrant, who liked to feel at every moment 
the relish of his power. To the poor girls he was cruel, treating them as 
though they were dirt beneath his feet. For Mr. Jones, though he affected 
the reputation of an admirer of the fair sex, never forgot himself by being 
even civil to a female who was his paid servant. Woman’s smile had a 
charm for him, but no charm equal to the servility of dependence. 

But on the shoulders of Mr. Robinson fell the great burden of the 
business. There was a question as to the accounts; these, however, he 
undertook to keep in his leisure moments, thinking but little of the task. 
But the work of his life was to be the advertising department. He was 
to draw up the posters; he was to write those little books which, printed 
on magenta-coloured paper, were to be thrown with reckless prodigality 
into every vehicle in the town; he was to arrange new methods of alluring 
the public into that emporium of fashion. It was for him to make a 
credulous multitude believe that at that shop, number Nine Times Nine in 
Bishopsgate Street, goods of all sorts were to be purchased at prices 
considerably less than the original cost of their manufacture. This he 
undertook to do; this for a time he did do; this for years to come 
he would have done, had he not experienced an interference in his 
own department, by which the whole firm was ultimately ruined and sent 
adrift. 

“The great thing is to get our bills into the hands of the public,” 
said Robinson. 

“ You can get men for one and nine a day to stand still and hand ’em 
out to the passers-by,” said Mr. Brown. 
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“That's stale, sir, quite stale; novelty in advertising is what we 
require ;—something new and startling.” 

“ Put a chimney-pot on the man’s head,” said Mr. Brown, ‘“ and make 
it two and three.” 

“That’s been tried,” said Robinson. 

“Then put two chimney-pots,” said Mr. Brown. Beyond that his 
imagination did not carry him. 

Chimney-pots and lanterns on men’s heads avail nothing. To startle 
men and women to any purpose, and drive them into Bishopsgate Street, 
you must startle them a great deal. It does not suffice to create a momentary 
wonder. Mr. Robinson, therefore, began with eight footmen in full livery, 
with powdered hair and gold tags to their shoulders. They had magenta- 
coloured plush knee-breeches, and magenta-coloured silk stockings. It 
was in May, and the weather was fine, and these eight excellently got-up 
London footmen were stationed at different points in the city, each with 
a silken bag suspended round his shoulder by a silken cord. From these 
bags they drew forth the advertising cards of the house, and presented 
them to such of the passers-by as appeared from their dress and 
physiognomy to be available for the purpose. The fact has now been 
ascertained that men and women who have money to spend will not put 
out their hands to accept common bills from street advertisers. In an 
ordinary way the money so spent is thrown away. But from these men, 
arrayed in gorgeous livery, a duchess would have stayed her steps to 
accept a card. And duchesses did stay their steps, and cards from the 
young firm of Brown, Jones, and Robinson were, as the firm was credibly 
informed, placed beneath the eyes of a very illustrious personage indeed. 

The nature of the card was this. It was folded into three, and when 
80 folded, was of the size of an ordinary playing card. On the outside, 
which bore a satin glaze with a magenta tint, there was a blank space as 
though for an address, and the compliments of the firm in the corner ; 
when opened there was a separate note inside, in which the public were 
informed in very few words, that “ Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
were prepared to open their house on the 15th of May, intending to carry 
on their trade on principles of commerce perfectly new, and hitherto 
untried. The present rate of money in the city was five per cent., and it 
would be the practice of the firm to charge five and a half per cent. on 
every article sold by them. The very quick return which this would 
give them, would enable B. J. and R. to realize princely fortunes, and 
at the same time to place within the reach of the public goods of the very 
best description at prices much below any that had ever yet been quoted.” 
This also was printed on magenta-coloured paper, and “nine times nine 
is eighty one” was inserted both at the top and the bottom. 

On the inside of the card, on the three folds, were printed lists of the 
goods offered. to the public. The three headings were “ cloaks and shawls,” 
“ furs and velvets,” “silks and satins; ” and in a small note at the bottom 
it was stated that the stock of hosiery, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and gloves, 
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was sufficient to meet any demand which the metropolis could make upon 
the firm. 

When that list was first read out in conclave to the partners, 
Mr. Brown begged almost with tears in his eyes, that it might be 
modified. 

“‘ George,” said he, “ we shall be exposed.” 

“T hope we shall,” said Robinson. ‘“ Exposition is all that we desire.” 

“« Eight thousand African monkey muffs! Oh, George, you must leave 
out the monkey muffs.” 

“ By no means, Mr. Brown.” 

“Oh, bring them down to a few hundreds. Two hundred African 
monkey muffs would really be a great many.” 

“Mr. Brown,” said Robinson on that occasion—and it may be doubted 
whether he ever again spoke to the senior partner of his firm in terms so 
imperious and decisive; “* Mr. Brown, to you has been allotted your share 
in our work, and when you insisted on throwing away our ready money 
on those cheap Manchester prints, I never said a word. It lay in your 
department to do so. The composition of this card lies in mine, and I 
mean to exercise my own judgment.” And then he went on, “ Eight 
thousand real African monkey muffs ; six thousand ditto, ditto, ditto, very 
superior, with long fine hair.” Mr. Brown merely groaned, but he said 
nothing further. 

“Couldn’t you say that they are such as are worn by the Princess 
Alice ?” suggested Jones. 

“No, I could not,” answered Robinson. “ You may tell them that in 
the shop if you please. That will lie in your department.” 

In this way was the first card of the firm drawn out, and in the space 
of a fortnight, nineteen thousand of them were disseminated through the 
metropolis. When it is declared that each of those cards cost B. J. and R. 
fivepence three farthings, some idea may be formed of the style in which 
they commenced their operations, 


CHAPTER VL 
IT Is OUR OPENING Day. 


Anp now the day had arrived on which the firm was to try the result 
of their efforts. It is believed that the 15th of May in that year will 
not easily be forgotten in the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Street. It 
was on this day that the experiment of the men in armour was first 
tried, and the four cavaliers, all mounted and polished as bright as brass, 
were stationed in the front of the house by nine o'clock. There they 
remained till the doors and shop windows were opened, which ceremony 
actually took place at twelve. It had been stated to the town on the 
preceding day by a man dressed as Fame, with a long horn, who had 
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been driven about in a gilt car, that this would be done at ten. But 
peeping through the iron shutters at that hour, the gentlemen of the firm 
saw that the crowd was as yet by no means great. Soa huge poster was 
put up outside each window :— 
“POSTPONED TILL ELEVEN, 
IMMENSE PRESSURE OF GOODS IN THE BACK PREMISES.” 


At eleven this was done again; but at twelve the house was really 
opened. At that time the car with Fame and the long horn was stationed 
in front of the men in armour, and there really was a considerable con- 
course of people. 

“This won't do, Mr. Brown,” a policeman had said. “The people 
are half across the street.” 

*‘ Success! success!” shouted Mr. Robinson, from the first landing 
on the stairs. He was busy correcting the proofs of their second set of 
notices to the public. 

“ Shall we open, George?” whispered Mr. Brown, who was rather 
fiurried. 

“Yes; you may as well begin,” said he. ‘It must be done sooner 
or later.” And then he retired quietly to his work. He had allowed 
himself to be elated for one moment at the interference of the police, 
but after that he remained above, absorbed in his work; or if not 
so absorbed, disdaining to mix with the crowd below. For there, in the 
centre of the shop, leaning on the arm of Mr. William Brisket, stood 
Maryanne Brown. 

As regards grouping, there was certainly some propriety in the 
arrangements made for receiving the public. When the iron shutters 
were wound up, the young men of the establishment stood in a row 
behind one of the counters, and the young women behind the other. 
They were very nicely got up for the occasion. The girls were all 
decorated with magenta-coloured ribbons, and the young men with 
magenta neckties. Mr. Jones had been very anxious to charge them for 
these articles in their wages, but Mr. Brown’s good feeling had prevented 
this. ‘‘No, Jones, no; the master always finds the livery.” There had 
been something in the words, master and livery, which had tickled 
the ears of his son-in-law, and so the matter had been allowed to 
pass by. 

In the centre of the shop stood Mr. Brown, very nicely dressed in a 
new suit of black. That bald head of his, and the way he had of rubbing 
his hands together, were not ill-caleulated to create respect. But on such 
occasions it was always necessary to induce him to hold his tongue. 
Mr. Brown never spoke effectively unless he had been first moved almost 
to tears. It was now his special business to smile, and he did smile. 
On his right hand stood his partner and son-in-law Jones, mounted quite 
irrespectively of expense. His waistcoat and cravat may be said to have 
been gorgeous, and from his silky locks there came distilled a mixed 
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odour of musk and patchouli; about his neck also the colours of the 
house were displayed, and in his hand he waved a magenta handkerchief. 
His wife was leaning on his arm, and on such an occasion as this even 
Robinson had consented to her presence. She was dressed from head 
to foot in magenta. She wore a magenta bonnet, and magenta stockings, 
and it was said of her that she was very careful to allow the latter article 
to be seen. The only beauty of which Sarah Jane could boast, rested in 
her feet and ankles. 

But on the other side of Mr, Brown stood a pair, for whose presence 
there George Robinson had not expressed his approbation, and as to one 
of whom it may be said that better taste would have been shown on all 
sides had he not thus intruded himself. Mr. Brisket had none of the 
rights of proprietorship in that house, nor would it be possible that he 
should have as long as the name of the firm contained within itself that 
of Mr. Robinson. Had Brown, Jones, and Brisket agreed to open shop 
together, it would have been well for Brisket to stand there with that 
magenta shawl round his neck, and waving that magenta towel in his 
hand. But as it was, what business had he there? 

“What business has he there? Ah, tell me that; what business has 
he there?” said Robinson to himself, as he sat moodily in the small back 
room upstairs. ‘“ Ah, tell me that, what business has he here? Did not 
the old man promise that she should be mine? Is it for him that I have 
done all; for him that I have collected the eager crowd of purchasers that 
throng the hall of commerce below, which my taste has decorated? Or 
for her Have I done this for her,—the false one? But what recks 
it? She shall live to know that had she been constant to me she might 
have sat—almost upon a throne!” And then he rushed again to his work, 
and with eager pen struck off those well-known lines about the house, 
which some short time after ravished the ears of the metropolis. 

In the following number of these memoirs it will be necessary to 
go back for a while to the domestic life of some of the persons con- 
cerned, and the fact of Mr. Brisket’s presence at the opening of the 
house will then be explained. In the meantime the gentle reader is 
entreated to take it for granted that Mr. William Brisket was actually 
there, standing on the left hand of Mr. Brown, waving high above his 
head a huge magenta cotton handkerchief, and that on his other arm 
was hanging Maryanne Brown, leaning quite as closely upon him as her 
sister did upon the support which was her own. For one moment George 
Robinson allowed himself to look down upon the scene, and he plainly 
saw that clutch of the hand upon the sleeve. “Big as he is,” said 
Robinson to himself, “ pistols would make us equal. But the huge ox 
has no sense of chivalry.” 

It was unfortunate for the future intrinsic comfort of the firm that 
that member of it who was certainly not the least enterprising should 
have found himself unable to join in the ceremony of opening the house; 
but, nevertheless, it must be admitted that that ceremony was imposing. 
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Maryanne Brown was looking her best, and dressed as she was in the 
correctest taste of the day, wearing of course the colours of the house, 
it was not unnatural that all eyes should be turned on her. “ What a 
big man that Robinson is!” some one in the crowd was heard to observe. 
Yes; that huge lump of human clay that called itself William Brisket, 
the butcher of Aldersgate Street, was actually taken on that occasion for 
the soul, and life, and salt of an advertising house. Of Mr. William Brisket, 
it may here be said, that he had no other idea of trade than that of 
selling at so much per pound the beef which he had slaughtered with his 
own hands. 

But that ceremony was imposing. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
those five there assembled—speaking as it were with one voice,—“ we 
bid you welcome to Magenta House. Nine times nine is eighty-one. 
Never forget that.” Robinson had planned the words, but he was not there 
to assist at their utterance! ‘Ladies and gentlemen, again we bid you 
welcome to Magenta House.” And then they retired backwards down 
the shop, allowing the crowd to press forward, and all packed themselves 
for awhile into Mr. Brown’s little room at the back. 

“Tt was smart,” said Mr. Brisket. 

“ And went off uncommon well,” said Jones, shaking the scent from 
his head. “ All the better too, because that chap wasn’t here.” 

“ He’s a clever fellow,” said Brisket. 

“‘ And you shouldn’t speak against him behind his back, Jones. Who 
did it all? And who couldn't have done it if he hadn’t been here?” 
When these words were afterwards told to George Robinson, he forgave 
Mr. Brown a great deal. 

The architect, acting under the direction of Mr. Robinson, had con- 
trived to arch the roof, supporting it on five semi-circular iron girders, 
which were left there visible to the eye, and which were of course painted 
magenta. On the foremost of these was displayed the name of the firm 
—Brown, Jones, and Robinson. On the second, the name of the house— 
Magenta House. On the third, the number—Nine times nine is eighty- 
one. On the fourth, an edict of trade against which retail houses in the 
haberdashery line should never sin—‘ Terms: Ready cash.” And on 
the last, the special principle of our trade—“ Five-and-a-half per cent. 
profit.” The back of the shop was closed in with magenta curtains, 
through which the bald head of Mr. Brown would not unfrequently be 
seen to emerge; and on each side of the curtains there stood a tall 
mirror, reaching up to the very ceiling. Upon the whole, the thing 
certainly was well done. 

* But the contractor”—the man who did the work was called the 
contractor—“ the contractor says that he will want the rest of his money 
in two months,” said Mr. Brown, whining. 

“He would not have wanted any for the next twelve months,” 
answered Robinson, “if you had not insisted on paying him those few 


hundreds,” 
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“You can find fault with the bill, you know,” said Jones, “and 
delay it almost any time by threatening him with a lawyer.” 

“ And then he will put a distress on us,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ And after that will be very happy to take our bill at six months,” 
answered Robinson. And so that matter was ended for the time. 

Those men in armour stood there the whole of that day, and Fame in 
his gilded car used his trumpet up and down Bishopsgate Street with 
such effect, that the people living on each side of the street became very 
sick ef him. Fame himself was well acted—at 16s. the day—and when 
the triumphal car remained still, stood balanced on one leg, with the other 
stretched out behind, in a manner that riveted attention. But no doubt 
his horn was badly chosen. Mr. Robinson insisted on a long single-tubed 
instrument, saying that it was classical; but a cornet 4 piston would 
have given more pleasure. 

A good deal of money was taken on that day; but certainly not so 
much as had been anticipated. Very many articles were asked for, 
looked at, and then not purchased. But this, though it occasioned grict 
to Mr. Brown, was really not of much moment. That the thing should 
be talked of—if possible mentioned in the newspapers—was the object of 
the firm. 

“T would give my bond for 2,000/.,” said Robinson, “ to get a leader 
in the Jupiter.” 

The first article demanded over the counter was a real African 
monkey muff, very superior, with long fine hair. 

“The ships which are bringing them have not yet arrived from the 
coast,” answered Jones, who luckily stepped up at the moment. “They 
are expected in the docks to-morrow.” 
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S Charity Bazaar. 


HARITY BAZAARS 

and Fancy (Vanity) 

Fairs are on the in- 

crease. And why 

not? If rosebuds 

can be sold at a 

pound a-piece, if a 

large business can be 

done in cigars at 

half-a-crown, if cups 

of tea remain steady 

at half a sovereign, 

and a roaring busi- 

ness'can be done in 

single strawberries at 

any figure you please, 

and the proceeds go 

to support the sick, 

or to educate the poor, it surely does not much matter whether a little 

frivolity and display take part in what results in so much good, It is 

only as if—to take an illustration from a stall at one of these entertain- 

ments—the beautiful bouquet which is handed across the counter for 

your acceptance, in return for a large sum of money, and with such a 

fascinating and irresistible manner, contained, tied up with the roses 
and lilies, say, a single “ forget-me-not,” or a little bunch of “ pride.” 

Besides, although it may be true that all the stall-keepers are not 

moved by the highest motives, think of the number of kind, charitable 

fingers that have worked at all those gorgeous tobacco-pouches, and 

brilliant muffetees, elaborately ornamental slippers, and maguificent pieces 

of worsted-work, many of the owners of which fingers do not appear, and 

take no part in the “ vanity,” satisfied with having lent a hand to a good 

work. And so do you go and purchase recklessly, and don’t let the 

circumstance of your not wanting anything stand for a moment in the 

way of your buying any quantity. And, you rigid but mistaken moralist, 

who disapprove because amusement is blended with benevolence,—you 

had better say nothing, unless you are prepared to pay out of your own 

pocket the whole sum likely to be realized. In that case, the promoters 

will probably be delighted to have attained their object by a process 

much simpler and in every way less troublesome, 
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And if you do come, make up your mind beforehand how much you 
intend to spend, and spend it like a man, and with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and without any absurd anxiety as to getting your money’s worth ; 
and don’t dole out the coins with that agonized and heart-rending 
expression of countenaticé as if you were parting with your life’s blood, 
so common with persons of unlimited wealth. 

The bazaar is held in a large marquee, which is surrounded by stalls 
gaily decked out. with ribbons, wreaths, and flags, and covered with mer- 
chandise; and numberless young ladies preside at the stalls, dressed in 
the height and breadth of the fashion, and never cease to attract public 
uitention to the goods with the most winning, coaxing, insinuating, and, if 
one may be allowed the expression, wheedling ways. If they remained 
behind the counters, in a tradesman-like manner, a man might have a 
cliance; but not content with engaging him in front, they throw out 
scouts; and light troops (of young ladies), in skirmishing order, are 
spread over the field; and should he survive the heavy artillery of the 
stalls, a dexterous flank movement forces him to surrender at discretion. 
He must buy that enormous pincushion, and that piece of worsted-work, 
and that chair, and the baby’s cap, and the box of chocolate, and put his 
name and money down in the raffle for an “ old master.” 

You may see a swell, for the fun of the thing, by Jove! mildly doing 
duty behind a stall, recommending “novelties,” or good, sound, service- 
able articles that will wear or wash, with such perfect gravity, that you 
might fancy he was brought up to it. 

And you may, if you look, perhaps see a young and lovely stall- 
keeper, forgetful of her duties in that position in life which she has chosen 
for the day, and which enjoins upon her an unceasing persecution of every 
creature supposed to possess money, absorbed in conversation with a 
party of prepossessing exterior, and so deeply interested therein that 
business is entirely suspended. And there is reason to suppose, from 
appearances, that the subject of conversation is not the “shop.” 

As the day closes; the prizes in the raffles are drawn and, amid 
much excitement, are lost and won. ‘The exertions of the sellers give 
way to physical exhaustion, and the pockets of the buyers have become 
exhausted also. Fabulous bargains may now be had: articles, which 
were offered in the morning for ten times their value, are now “ given 
away.” The worn-out stall-keepers have scarcely energy enough left to 
ask any price at all, An auction is improvised, and the whole of the 
remaining stock, at a most alarming sacrifice, is going—going—gone! 
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Coxour, like beauty, is only skin-deep, as philosophers and moralists tell 
us; but few of us are sincere believers in the doctrine. We are all 
prejudiced, more or less. To some very worthy folks there is something 
innately attractive in a dusky complexion; their sympathies are evoked 
at once by the sorrows of their sable brethren, while a pale Lazarus may 
shiver in vain upon their doorsteps. There are others in whom the sight 
of a black face inspires repugnance and contempt; and between the poles 
of these rival opinions there is room for every shade of prejudice. 

The negro has been a very Proteus in public estimation, presenting a 
different aspect to successive generations. First, came the old convenient 
creed of ethics, which accepted the slavery of men as it accepted the slavery 
of animals, and which classed the African as a two-legged beast of burden. 
To this succeeded an uneasy qualm of the public conscience, a feeling 
of remorse for centuries of wrong, and a strong desire to make amends to 
black men present and future for the sufferings of black men in days past, 
This was the missionary epoch, and to its influence may be traced much 
legislation which less sensitive nations regard as suicidal. The great 
heart of England was stirred, and the atonement was not unworthy of the 
penitent, comprising as it did much treasure, the ruin of at least one of 
our colonies, and a fatal and costly blockade of the Guinea Coast. We 
wept over negroes in those days: we hailed them as men and brothers: 
we regarded them with a sentimental affection. 

Sambo and Gumbo have not always been so indulgently looked on: 
they have been compared to lazy lotus-eaters, born to consume fruits that 
they had neither wit nor industry to plant or graft, and as indolent as 
the sloth was currently reputed, before Mr. Waterton vindicated his 
character. More than this, there have been unfriendly fingers to point 
out, and malicious tongues to blazon abroad, the little flaws and failings 
from which the duskiest of Adam’s offspring are not exempt. See, cried 
certain cynics, how sensual, how lethargic, how full of petty vices, petty 
lics, and thefts, and frauds, is this negro that you have enfranchised ! 
Bad enough, if this were all; but the evil does not end here. The 
black man is without ambition: a born Diogenes, he only asks the white 
man to keep out of his sunshine, and let him bask and saunter at his 
pleasure: he has not the least wish to be more rich, more clever, or 
more civilized, than his fathers were before him. Such was the indictment 
against the creole negro of the Antilles, drawn up by those whose sugar 
plantations were lying waste, while black squatters reared their hoveis 
and fenced in their yam patches on “ massa’s” abandoned estate. It was 
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not entirely just-—such sweeping strictures seldom are—but neither was it 
absolutely unfounded. 

It is worthy of notice, that while the negro has been described as a 
martyr by one party, and as a mere locust and cumberer of the earth by 
another, his has always been by common consent an exceptional position. 
He is of a race set apart: a race which tempts oppression, and which can 
only be free from encroachments when artificially protected. Strange, that 
an ounce or two of pigment, more or less, between the false skin and the 
true, should make such a difference: and yet the difference exists. 

There are and have been well-meaning persons, from the time of 
Sir Richard Phillips to the present day, who have striven to prove the 
identity of the fair and dark races, and who have denied that the African 
differed mentally from the European. But the fact remains that these two 
branches of the great human family are not on a level. The negro invents 
nothing, originates nothing, improves nothing. Even migration, the stern 
school in which the nomades of Europe and Asia graduated, seems to have 
been denied him. The black vegetated in his tropical swamps until his 
fair-complexioned brother, the world’s bully, pioneer, and schoolmaster, 
came to draw him forth and load him with his burdens. It is then a mis- 
taken kindness to declare the negro to be the white man’s equal in energy 
and intellect: if he were so, he would indeed be deserving of blame for 
lagging in the race of life. But he is a being of another stamp. He is 
that backward pupil that we sometimes see, a big hulking boy among the 
minors, and who plods painfully through the lesson which tiny urchins 
make light of. Most of us have seen the great, slow, stupid fellow bending 
over his books, blundering and stammering, rated by the master for a 
blockhead, jeered at by this youngster, patronized by that, but always 
behindhand. Add to this picture an extra hankering after idleness, great 
animal spirits, overflowing good humour, and a considerable develop- 
ment at the back of the head, and the negro is before you: that is, the 
negro of the West Indies; for humanity, whether white or black, is many- 
sided, and there are numerous free blacks in Canada and the United States 
who might justly complain of such a portraiture. But just as an English- 
man, whether in Tudor trunks and a slashed doublet, or in the sober 
garments of Victoria’s reign, is an Englishman still in all essentials, so is 
a negro a negro. The black who dances and whoops to the beating 
of the native drum, when Mumbo Jumbo claims a living sacrifice, is not 
altogether unlike the Kentucky slave singing as the broadhorn is rowed 
down stream, though one is a Pagan and the other a Ranter or Shaker. 
There is the same lightsome spirit, the same versatility, the same racy 
enjoyment of the passing minute, without a regret for the past or a fear 
for the future. Also, there is a bitter drop in the cup: a proneness to 
unreasoning despair, to apathy and hopelessness: a degree of dejection 
which we sometimes observe in the lower animals, but which is unknown 
to the white man beyond the walls of a cell. 

If we desire to estimate the negro as he may one day be; if we 
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would gauge his adaptation for the teaching he sorely needs, and indulge 
a hope that Ham’s children may hereafter sit at meat with those of his 
brethren, we must look his condition fairly in the face. Nor is the black 
man, just now, an unimportant personage. He is not belligerent, but 
he is the cause of quarrels between others. Disguise it as they may, our 
American cousins are fighting ebout nim. Slavery is the Helen of this 
internecine war. He, the negr», is the bone of contention; on his almost 
fatal facility of working in a sultry climate, the whole dispute hinges. 

There are thinking men in all countries, who see the sin and the 
shame of slavery clearly enough, who wish, out of pure kindness, to 
emancipate both bondsman and taskmaster from a fatal system, yet who 
shrink from reducing the Southern States to the level of St. Domingo. 
The main argument of the paladins who, with General Davis at their 
head, publish apologies for the peculiar institution, is that negro labour 
would run to waste were coercion at an end. In plain Saxon English, 
such euphuisms imply that the black will only work under the whip. 
This is a plausible assertion, confidently made, and illustrated by highly- 
coloured pictures of the condition of the West Indies. But is it true? 
and again, if true, is it valid? The voice of the North, speaking trumpet- 
tongued and angrily, gives it the lie direct. Firstly, it is replied, the 
negro may prove, and would prove, as industrious when free, as he now is; 
secondly, the blacks are but four millions, and might be provided for by 
deportation, or, as in the case of the Indians, by reserves of land; 
thirdly, evil must not be done that good may result: it would be prefer- 
able that, if needs must, all the fair provinces of the South should be 
swallowed up again by swamp and forest, than that one coloured person 
should be the victim of legal injustice. The last argument, which is of 
that order of axioms common in periods of fierce popular excitement, may 
be expected to increase in frequency and bitterness as the strife goes on. 
Fiat justitia is sometimes from hostile lips a synonym for V@ victis. 

But, happily, there is a more promising solution of the difficulty than 
to hand over the cotton-producing countries to desolation and savagery. 
Of course, it is now beyond mortal power, by tongue or pen, to avert the 
suicidal struggle between North and South; but should the old Federation, 
thoroughly roused, set its feet on the prostrate Dagon of slavery, a better 
time may be in store for both white and black. The negro, though not a 
model pupil, is far from being the unteachable barbarian, the animated 
stock, which some pronounce him. True, he is very slow to learn from 
precept, but he is alive to the force of example. The inexorable logic 
of circumstances can convince even him. In Barbadoes, for instance, 
where labour is in brisk demand, where, from local causes, employment is 
plentiful and various, the black man is completely unlike. his brother 
of Jamaica: the “ Badian nigger” is known throughout the sugar 
islands as an independent, active, disputatious worker ; more resembling 
the artisan of Europe than the thoughtless peasant of the Antilles content 


with yams and fish. In Demerara, too, where well-applied capital has 
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done wonders. of. late years, the more intelligent negroes are rapidly 
making and hoarding money. 

But the mainland of North America can show more than this. Not 
only are there great numbers of free blacks in the United States who live 
by the work of their own hands, but in many cases they have contrived 
to accumulate property, to possess a farm, a store, or a coasting vessel, 
and to give their children as high an education as white prejudice will 
permit. Even in Canada, in the rigorous climate of the Great Lakes, the 
villages of fugitive slaves that have settled themselves in that cold land of 
Goshen, manage to gain a livelihood. Unfit as the deep snows and long 
frosts may appear for the wellbeing of the African race, these poor people 
plant their potatoes and pumpkins, make baskets for sale, and live some- 
how. But in the United States, the negro, when set free, has the advantage 
of a good example on every hand; especially in the North. Wherever he 
turns his eyes, he sees the white population busy and astir, taming the 
wilderness, producing, improving, and condensing into every decade the 
progress of a century of the olden time. Pompey has no weak desire to 
be a drone in the midst of that humming, hurrying hive; nor is he proof 
against the fiery contagion of industry that overspreads the land, Accord- 
ingly, we soon find him occupied: a honey-maker like the rest, only in a 
more humble way, and a worshipper of the “almighty dollar” from an 
awful distance. 

But when Britannia snatched away the overseer’s whip in her own 
colonies, paid the planter for his slaves in hard cash and set the Africans 
free, a very natural result followed. 

The schoolmaster deposed, the usher disarmed of his ferule, and a 
perpetual holiday proclaimed, what wonder that few lessons were cared for 
afterwards! Mother Nature, with the kindly, genial smile she wears in 
the tropics, with a lap overflowing with fruits more luscious than those of 
the classic Pomona, lent her large hospitality to the truant crew. And as 
Dibdin’s sailor sprang ashore, to haul at tack and brace no more while 
his purse had a coin in it, so did the negroes, quite as excusably, indulge in 
an idleness made delicious by a lifetime of compulsory work. Even then 
the majority came back to the hoe and cane cutter more early than might 
have been expected ; though at irregular intervals, and for short spells 
of toil. 

Public opinion—the public opinion of their social equals—went strongly 
with the coloured lazzaroni. Massa Buckra had never given his dark 
serf a very exalted idea of the dignity of labour. Lorenzo, whether he 
“returned from the isles of the West,” with a yellow complexion and a 
fabulous fortune, or whether he resided permanently in his great, gaunt 
mansion, with its verandahs and sunblinds, was but a languid Sybarite at 
best. The planters, their wives and offspring, had a peculiar. laziness 
which nothing in our bustling Christendom can equal, and. actually 
gloried in being passive and helpless in the midst of a.crowd of obse- 
quious attendants, A thousand things which the son.of an English 
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Duke will cheerfully do for himself, or for another during his fagging 
novitiate, appeared to Lorenzo as utterly impossible and degrading. To 
do nothing was held the perfection of earthly bliss, and work was esteemed 
absolutely disgraceful. Accordingly, the poor whites —the “ mean 
whites "—who officiated as carpenters or smiths throughout the islands, 
were despised by the negroes as pitiful renegadoes who had wilfully 
abjured the proud distinction of personal idleness which was the glorious 
attribute of their colour. The overseer, though his influence was im- 
mense, was yet too busy a man to attain the highest standard of humanity 
in negro eyes, and the bookkeepers and clerks were still lower in the 
scale; but “great massa” himself—he who was supposed to have nothing 
to do but to sip his Madeira or smoke his cigar—he was a Jupiter whose 
indolent Olympus was envied by young and old. No wonder, then, that 
the abandoned estates proved a resistless temptation to swarms of eman- 
cipated blacks; that they reared their huts, fenced in a patch of land 
whereon to cultivate “ plawn”’ and sweet potatoes, and prepared for what 
to them was an absolute Eden. 

The uncertainty of negro labour, the caprice of the husbandmen, who 
would work till they had earned enough for some grand junket, or the 
purchase of some coveted piece of finery, have elicited the bitterest curses 
of the ruined landowners ; but scarcely with justice. The negro 
recognized no reason for toiling an hour longer than suited his own 
convenience. To him, political economy was a sealed book, and the 
destruction of the colony a myth. He once worked under dread of 
the cowhide, now he worked for a shilling, when he wanted a shilling. 
But as for sustained, regular industry, that was hardly to be expected 
from a man who had but to walk a score of yards to pick as many star- 
apples or plantains as would appease his hunger. The wonder is that the 
black worked so often, not that his vacations were so frequent. But here 
his local attachments came into play. The negro has, in truth, a cat-like 
affection for his cottage and plot of garden-ground ; and when an estate 
is kept under tillage, the labourers will often work cheerfully because 
they are under the orders of massa, whose tenants as well as hirelings 
they are. 

But no man can depend on a permanent supply of black labour ; 
strange as such a thing may seem to us who are surrounded by hard- 
handed men actually praying for employment. But here we are braced 
to our task, all of us, by the climate and its products: we must work, or 
endure cold and hunger enough to conquer laziness, however invetvrate; 
and we cannot play the part of Diogenes without a genuine vocation for 
the stoic’s calling. It is not so in the Antilles. 

There is one hopeful feature in the negro character: an innate reverence 
for learning. The black has the same awe of erudition, the same respect 
for a scholar, the same love of fine language, which Mrs. Hall remarked in 
her Irish countrymen. A negro delights in picking up scraps of incon- 
gruous lore, and is fond of interlarding his childish prattle with the 
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longest-tailed words in the language. A coloured preacher knows no 
more certain road to the hearts of his sable brethren than by battering 
their ears with tremendous sesquipedalians ; and if he can season his 
discourse with a little timely Latin, his chapel will never be empty. 
Easy as it is to laugh at a taste so certain to become ridiculous, there is 
much that is suggestive and encouraging in this trait of African nature. 
A pupil who has a spontaneous craving after light has a better chance of 
emerging from intellectual darkness than one whose crass ignorance is 
guarded by a shell of dull conceit. And even in the most backward 
islands of the Western group, the negroes are desirous that their children 
should attend school, and feel the utmost anxiety that they should acquire 
as much information as possible. 

It has been constantly alleged that poor Quashee is without ambition: 
his opportunities of rising in life have not hitherto been great, certainly, 
and he has been only too keenly intent on enjoying the passing hour; but 
he will often save, that his children may be helped a few steps up the 
social ladder. In religious and moral points of view, the negro is not 
lower than many a light-complexioned race. He is of a sentimental, 
imitative nature, with a large stock of reverence, and a great deal of 
excitability. A revivalist movement finds admirable material in his 
versatile disposition and irritable nerves, and the indulgence of unbridled 
emotion is to him a downright luxury. But ministers of religion long 
settled in the islands have usually outlived the first gratification with 
which they listened to the edifying discourse of their penitents. Blacks 
are probably neither better nor worse than whites, but they are a great 
deal more specious, more fluent, and more given to dilating on their 
spiritual state and its blessings. 

Great crimes are not frequent, certainly, but small frauds and _pilfer- 
ings are constant; and it is somewhat provoking to a missionary to sce 
arraigned for larceny or embezzlement the very negro who but yesterday 
spoke and looked like a saint of the Barebones Parliament. And yet 
hypocrisy is not one of the African failings in any high degree: the negro 
is sincere for the moment, and will be so again to-morrow, very likely; but 
his moods change like an April sky. Dishonesty is general enough: yet, 
after all, we have little reason to grumble if the black robs us behind our 
backs, and rarely tells us the truth : centuries of slavery have been but 
a poor school wherein to learn principles of honour; and there are such 
things as pickings and stealings, ay, and forked tongues to boot, nearer 
home. The negro is not more immoral than the Ionian or the Neapolitan; 
not more roguish, not more deceitful: lax principles generally go with a 
warm climate, and there are good instincts in the neglected race. 

One African trait has puzzled many who have known the black man 
well, and been fond of him, and sorrowed over him; and that is, the 
cruelty to animals, so usual in the islands and on the mainland. A negro 
groom, a negro jockey, would provoke the temper of Job by a thousand 
acts of neglect, recklessness, or abuse of the beasts in their charge. The 
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master’s eye is nowhere so necessary as in a colonial stable, if the horse is 
to get any guinea corn at all; while Argus could not prevent the wild 
gallops about the country by night, the merciless spurrings and floggings, 
and the other peccadilloes of the tribe. But all this cruelty is the usual 
concomiiant of ignorance. Children are cruel, schoolboys are cruel, and 
untaught or enslaved nations are uniformly wanton in the infliction of 
pain, and callous as to beholding it. We scarcely needed the Eton gram- 
mar to tell us that knowledge is a softener of the heart, and of the manners 
which should be the heart’s looking-glass. 

One more negro peculiarity appears really to be a distinction of the 
race—the difference of their dealings with one another and with the white 
man. ‘Towards the white they have indeed a strange feeling, so artfully 
compounded of respect, dislike, and what may be classed as an affectionate 
antipathy, that it can only be described by a paradox. Did you ever see 
a dog watching the eye of a hard master, fawning, timid, eager to obey 
before an order is given, and yet with an odd sort of lurking rebellion, a 
smothered wish to bite or run away underlying all this ostentatious loyalty ? 
The negro appears to have no conscience at all where the white man is 
concerned : he is plastic as wax, will obey, can be moulded into anything, 
and is managed with ease. En revanche, he robs the white man with a 
systematic adroitness perfectly amazing, insomuch that it has grown into a 
Jamaica proverb that no European can hope to take home afortune. But 
if you follow Quashee home to his hut, you will find that some domestic 
virtues sit beside his hearth: he does not pilfer from those of his own 
colour, he is a good husband and father, and his family have no more than 
an average amount of faults. 

It is well known with what excess of gentle care, with what precau- 
tion, softness, and devotion, coloured people will nurse a white through fever. 
As nurses they are admirable, always kind, always cheerful, and with a 
perfect genius for the profession. Indeed nursing, fiddling, and cooking, are 
the three recognized specialties of the stock. Some attribute this great 
devotedness in the sick room of a stranger to sheer pride, the pride of 
tending a member of a higher race; but this is a harsh decision: there 
is a tender spot in the African heart, when we can reach it, quite unalloyed 
with any selfish vanity. It was not pride that made the black women of 
a far distant African village show pity and kindness to Park, the despised, 
forlorn stranger, when he laid his fevered limbs beneath the shade of their 
banian tree. There, the white skin was in a sad minority, and sable was 
the only wear deemed natural to mankind. 

But it is a curious fact that the negro quickly learns to feel, or affect, 
a singular contempt for his own complexion. In spite of their conviction 
that all good angels are swart as Erebus, while the devils alone are of a 
ghastly whiteness, the African soon begins to use “ black” as a term of 
reproach. One negro will taunt another with being a black rascal, and 
the retort will probably be that the aggressor is the blackest of the two. 
And yet the genuine African, the real Guinea black, commonly called a 
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“ Congo” in the Slave States and the islands, is always looked up to and 
reverenced by the creole negroes. Thus the superb Coromantees and 
Ashantees who are recruited on the coast for our West Indian corps, and 
who look such sable Hectors in their showy Zouaye garb, are the chief 
ladykillers in the islands. 

In an American plantation, an African-born slave is always treated 
with deference by his compeers, as one who has seen the world: as a man 
fresh from that an :estral continent to which the colonial blacks look back 
as to a land of wo: der and mystery. Everything African is full of interest 
to the negro; and one reason which has been assigned for the remarkably 
benighted state of Jamaica is, that the numbers of slaves who have been 
taken out of captured vessels and landed there, have kept up a perpetual 
tradition of barbarism. The horrid African dances—which the magistrates 
endeavour to abolish, but which the new-comers perform to the infinite 
delight and great harm of the Christian creoles—the hidden secrets of 
fetish worship and witchcraft, are sad drawbacks to progress, where their 
evil influence is brought into play. The Obi men and the Obi women, 
witches and wizards from some Eboe or Mandingo village, seldom earn an 
honest living. Credulity is their oyster, and they fatten on it. The 
negroes have all the superstitions of an excitable, untutored race; and 
the wild heathen rites practised in some hovel at midnight, the mutterings 
and incantations, the spells and amulets, produce a great effect on them, 
and wring forth their offerings on various pretexts. 

Nothing, however, we may safely say, could so retard the improvement 
of the negroes in America as the threatened revival of the slave trade. 

The question of “amalgamation” is one which only time and expe- 
rience can settle. It is certain, however, that while the negro of the isles 
detests the mulatto a thousand times more than he does the white, while 
the mulatto views his darker cousin with scorn and his fairer cousin with 
envy, in the States such is not the case. There, one drop of blood from 
the veins of the oppressed race is enough to make an indelible distinction. 
Accordingly, a common sympathy unites the quadroon to the mulatto, the 
mulatto to the black, and all have the same hopes and disabilities. It has 
seldom been found that a direct cross between the European and any of 
the coloured races, whether Hindoc, Negro, or American Indian, has 
produced very good results. Physically and morally, the half-castes 
appear distinct from both stocks, and they seldom show intellectual or 
bodily vigour of very high quality. But this question, which to the 
enthusiasts of the Confederate States seems a sort of practical blasphemy, 
may be left to right itself. 
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Hrom Ban to Beersheba, through Ashridge Park. 
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Jean Carnus, the Bishop of Bellay, wrote a series of tales, to inspire 
horror and disgust for love! It was poor occupation, even for a celibate 
prelate. I thought of his indifferent taste, as I left the little church of 
Nettleden, in Buckinghamshire, after listening to the simple and earnest 
eloquence of a preacher who insisted on the duty, and recommended the 
practice, of loving one another. As the hearers streamed away socially to 
their cottages, or paused on the road to hold cheerful converse ere they 
crossed their thresholds, the influences of the wise lesson seemed already 
to be acting on their hearts, with which all surrounding nature was now 
in tune. An hour since, “ th’ expansive atmosphere was cramp’d with 
cold,” the earth lay in gloomy shadow, and the loose lattices rattled beneath 
the intermittent storms of hail. Now 
“an even calm 
Perpetual reign’d, save what the zephyrs bland 
Breathed o’er the blue expanse.” 


It was a pleasant sight of that spring time to sce man and nature in 
one accord of bright and happy feeling. The spectacle was a sermon in 
itself; and I mused over it, as turning from the church in the valley and 
the cheerful parsonage house on the terrace above, I passed into that noble 
park, which a Plantagenet prince won from the then surrounding dreary wild, 
and gave it as an abiding place to those good brethren, ‘‘ Les Bonshommes.” 
In the old monastic house there was the Princess Elizabeth calmly sleep- 
ing, when the messengers of her sister Mary rudely broke into her 
chamber, and bore her off to the Tower. A palace has arisen on the site 
of the ancient edifice, and therein a noble mother keeps home for a young 
earl, whose manly life is, like all on which my eyes at that moment restcd, 
in the fair promise of its opening spring. 

There was a sun-burst over the park, as I passed into it from the 
church. Beautiful as it had seemed before, it was now “ glorified.” The 
pressed sward sent up a sweet-smelling recognition of the greeting of the 
thoughtful wayfarer. The swelling uplands verily enjoyed the fervent 
kisses of the sun. No blast of Eurus marred the enjoyment, like a cold 
censurer carping at the beautiful, the innocent, and the godlike. On this 
surface there was no moving form of life visible, save the graceful shapes 
of the fallow deer ; and these, gathering into groups as I passed near them, 
stood gazing, with more of curiosity than of fear in their lustrous eyes. 
One or two, more timid, or more cautious than their fellows, stepped 
stately, with the least possible semblance of hurry or discomposure, in 
among the beeches; and this movement directed my attention from them 
to the beeches themselves. 
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For them, too, Spring had risen, and a new life was joyously opening. 
There straight-limbed giants lifted their slender arms towards the sky, as 
though they partook of the influences of the bright and softening hour of 
that particular day. What a luxurious world of moss and lichen was 
gathered about their feet! They looked like so many Titanic kings, shod 
in velvet slippers of emerald-green and gold. The deer seemed, as they 
gathered around those monarchs of the glade, to bow to their majesty, and 
to feel secure in their protection. 

With every step the Spring visibly grows and strengthens, and pro- 
claims itself to the senses. The daffodils are clustering coyly beneath yon 
hedge; and so great is the contrast between their modest position and the 
vividness of their colour, as to suggest the possibility of their being half 
ashamed of their own finery. On the adjacent bank beams the blue eye 
of the violet, neither hypocritically “humble,” nor ostentatiously 
“modest.” The violet, in fact, looks out upon the spring world neither 
coyly nor impertinently, but with a sweet composure and self-respect of 
its own; not lurking in the shade like the daffodils, nor congregating in 
masses, all over the “open,” and challenging the admiration of every one 
who approaches, like those brilliant and daring beauties yonder, the yellow 
crocuses. 

Sweet as sight of Spring are also its sounds. The larks are gyrating 
music, around and around, trilling excelsior till they reach heaven’s gates, 
then rapidly descending to their homes on the earth, in a gush of approving 
hilarity at their own melody. And then, talk of Love-birds, commend 
me to a well-paired couple of English yellow-ammers! How cozily they 
perch by each other on the top branches of that hedge; how fondly they 
nestle, he to her and she to him! They look down upon you, with a 
happy air of conscious security. In their eyes swim a compliment to you 
on the coming of Spring; and, should you seem to doubt it, up go their 
heads towards the thrush in the boughs above them, and round swim 
their eyes again at you, inquiringly, asking, as plainly as eyes could put 
the question, whether you had heard the sharp, sweet song of their tuneful 
neighbour, and whether you longer hesitated to believe in the divine 
presence of the lusty young Spring? For thei parts, they have seen the 
trout flinging themselves at the early flies sporting in the sunshine above 
the tranquil waters of the Gade, and they have faith in the Spring. Those 
droll yellow-ammers! Why do they thus “nudge” at each other with 
their wings? They are enjoying their little joke. They see the wayfarer 
puzzled to account for a peculiar sound from the pond behind the hedge, 
and which, if he, does not hear for the first time, he at least hears it for 
the first time this year. ‘The yellow-ammers remember it more readily 
than the stranger does. Zhey know that the sound is that of the sultan of 
the marshes—great Sultan Frog, proclaiming to his ladies the avatar of 
Spring ; and all the zenana exhibit a decorous ecstasy at the actual arrival 
of the “ fashionable season.” 

Backward alone in obeying the warm impulses of the time are those 
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majestic limes, near the “great house” itself—limes planted by Queen 
Elizabeth—in the reign of Charles the Second! Tradition assigns the 
former person, but truth has fixed the latter period. Well, these limes, 
and the lovers of these limes, scorn to commence their recognized season 
till later in the year. In good time there will be fine doings in and about 
and beneath those grand old trees. Much singing, in solo and chorus, 
much instrumental music, much feasting, much tippling, and, it must be 
confessed, much drunkenness. When the limes shall blossom, the bees 
will swarm towards the luscious and fragrant banquet which woos them. 
They will celebrate the feast with a choral service, and their sweetest 
singers will be accompanied by a murmuring music; little billows of 
sound will remind you of distant cathedral organs, and you wiil be inclined 
to believe yourself at a religious service in the cathedral of immensities, 
but that the manner of it is too rollicking and bacchanalian. Although 
three-fourths of the bees who there make a day of it go home tolerably 
sober, the other fourth, who have drunk deeper and less discreetly, will 
be found on their backs, helplessly intoxicated, and looking altogether 
a disgrace to the industrious fraternity of which they are recognized 
members. 

Those towering limes never saw the old monks who tabernacled here, 
but near them, a gnarled, wrinkled, prickly mass of wood, half bush, half 
tree, is a relic of the earlier dwellers here. The mass clings to the house, 
which really yields protection, for when the Earl of Bridgewater planned 
this noble edifice he spoiled a room that he might spare this tree. For 
this gracious act he and his descendants have enjoyed becoming compen- 
sation. There comes from that quarter, in the proper musical season, 
such a gush of nightingale-song, that Ronsard himself, skilled as he was 
in interpreting the language of these minstrels, might despair to set down 
its meaning, or imitate its tunefulness. 

Passing out from this paradise into the village of Little Gaddesden, is 
not quitting Eden for the plain. ‘The village looks as if a portion of the 
park had been assigned it for a building site. That sward belting the 
cottages is a carpet on which weary kings might be pleased to recline. ere 
and there, too, may be seen old-fashioned manorial houses, with a grand 
amount of picturesque windows, and queer gable ends, and frontages 
graduated at the summits, coigns of vantage on which the kumbler birds 
congregate and look down in admiration into the outspreading park over 
the way. These houses are remnants of hearty old England. Squires 
lived here, once upon a time, with buxom squiresses, and apple-cheeked 
daughters, and lithe striplings of sons, lads who had wonderfully knowing 
eyes for the points of a horse, and who could bring down a partridge as 
surely as their jocund sires. These were of the famous old “gentry” of 
the land, people who stood between the noble proprietors of countless 
acres and the cottagers who were their neighbours; folk with some of the 
blood of the great county families in them, and who, with my lord for a 
kinsman, had a whole village for lovers and friends. Wise, merry, 
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roughish at times, but always useful, were the village gentry of the olden 
days. From these houses, now as drearily picturesque as any moated 
grange that Mariana ever wearied in, whole families were wont to proceed 
to church in all the state of equestrianism,—ponies and pillions. There 
was not a warmer hearth in the Earl's hall than used to beam and brighten 
beneath the cheery flames in the Squire’s parlour grate. There the sons 
of younger sons presided over hospitable households, and were as happy as 
their better endowed cousins, whose estates, indeed, they as fully enjoyed 
as the owners did, without being troubled with the expensive details of 
management. Why is it that this especial race of gentry has so diminished 
in numbers? Why are their little “ halls,” yet large and commodious 
houses, given over in compartments for hinds and labourers to dwell in? 
In old days, the squires clustered round the lords, and the villagers lodged 
happily near the squires. It was not a happy day when these last began 
to build isolated mansions, to wall their rustic neighbours out, and to 
announce that “ steel traps and spring guns are set on these premises.” 

Pursuing my way through this tranquil and pretty village, I see a broad 
avenue, sweeping straight from the central portion of Ashridge House. 
It climbs the modest ascent, and seems prepared to rush across the road 
into the unoccupied field beyond. Before I learned the story of this 
“vista,” I was struck with the eager aspect, if I may so speak, which it 
wears throughout its entire length. It really seems to leap from the 
palace in the park towards the field beyond the village road, where there 
is no apparent object for its being directed thitherward. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that love found out the way; a filial love, but not the less to be 
praised on that account. In that vacant field once stood the modest 
dwelling of a widowed lady named Haynes, whose daughter had been 
wooed and won by the Earl of Bridgewater. The village maiden, an 
only daughter and an heiress, went up from her village home to her 
countess’s bower at Ashridge, in 1783. But from that proud bower her 
heart longed and her eyes ached to look upon the home where her mother 
continued to reside; and forthwith a thousand stately trees went crashing 
to the earth, and that broad vista swept through them, opening passage, 
less between house and house than between heart and heart, facilitating 
an intercourse of eyes and of signals between the happy mother in the 
village and her countess-child enthroned in majestic Ashridge. 

Roads were rare things here in the rough old daysand ways of the last 
century. The Bridgewaters were great civilizers in this vicinity, if road- 
making be a branch of civilization. There are men here yet living who 
remember that the only route hence to Dunstable was at your choice or 
chance, over the downs. Members of the then upper ten thousand, who 
ventured to and fro in their carriages to dinners, or on other pleasant occa- 
sions, sent men forward early in the day to smoothe down the ruts. The 
road was rendered discernible at night by the laying down of huge lumps of 
chalk, double lines of white buoys, through which the tipsy coachman steered 
his master and family, in comparative safety, to the haven of their homes. 
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It was near sun-down as I stepped out of the road, crossed a field, and 
entered the venerable parish church of Little Gaddesden. I found myself 
at once in the very best of company, all silent and dead, but with such 
magnificent characters inscribed on their monuments as to inspire a sensa- 
tion that we of this later age are but degenerate individuals. Here, John, 
second son but sole heir of the estate and virtue of his great sire Chancellor 
Egerton, “rests till the last tramp awake his dust.” Near him is the 
monument of a vivacious kinswoman, not content to await the dread 
summons, if we may so interpret that part of her epitaph which says that 
“this late transcendently virtuous lady is now a glorious saint.” You 
remember how the Spartan lawgivers would not, under any pretence, 
tolerate sepulchral inscriptions. “ Epitaph,” with them, was synonymous 
with “lie”? and mendacity they opposed, whether exercised upon the 
living or the dead. I think the Ephori would have gone mad had 
they been compelled to sanction such post-mortem panegyrics as here 
flame over the decayed flesh which once walled in such dear and noble 
life. Here isa Countess of Bridgewater who “ was unparalleled in gifts of 
nature and grace, being strong of constitution,” and so forth. Her husband 
was that son of the Chancellor noticed above, and who was well matched 
to a lady unparalleled, by being himself “incomparable” for his endow- 
ments in parts natural or acquired. “Art and nature did strive which 
might contribute most to make him a most accomplished gentleman!” 
Even his “deportment” is set down as “ graceful,” and the world is 
solemnly assured that the Earl could talk exceedingly well, whether his 
subject had been studied or not, and whether his vein was serious or 
jocular. 

The daughter-in-law of this unequalled couple wrings a higher strain 
from the harp that echoes her praise. Her stone passport to immortality 
describes her as “the glory of the present, and the example of future 
ages; ” and then it has a fling at the painters of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, by recording of her inconceivably bewitching beauty 
that “it surpassed the skill of several of the most exquisite pencils (that 
attempted it) to describe and not to disparage it.” Poor Vandyke! 
Then what a fine distinction is drawn in the passage of her testimonial, 
which declares that “the rich at her table daily tasted her hospitality, 
the poor at the gates her charity.” Courteous and affabie she was, of 
course, to all persons, but mind you, “yet not so familiar as to expose 
herself to contempt.” The eulogy increases as the inscription proceeds, till 
every epithet of praise is exhausted, and the author ends with a sarcasm 
at the poverty of language which lacked terms that could portray the 
lady’s excellence. Altogether, the vexed and foiled panegyrizer is 
thoroughly convinced that when this charming Countess tripped into 
Elysium, she took with her a few notions that might prove beneficial even 
to the angels! Her very husband’s tomb, gorgeous with gules, or, argent, 
chevrons, saltires, bendlets, coronets, and helms, is inscribed with a list, 
not of his, but of her excellences! The flattering writer had had a quarter 
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of a century to refresh himself, and his eulogy is again vigorous. There 
is something refreshing in turning from this triple-piled praise to the 
superscription over the dust of a young wife of another lord of the Bridge- 
water family, and to learn therefrom that Lady Betty could speak not 
only “ English, but French !” 

Marlborough’s daughter! Ay, here sleeps that marvellous girl whom 
Jervas loved, whom Scrope, Duke of Bridgewater, wooed and married, and 
whom Pope has enshrined in indifferent verse. That fair Elizabeth! 
about her the epitaph-writer raves, asserting the exquisite fineness of her 
mind and body, the agreeableness of her height, the delicacy of her shape, 
the beauty of her mien, the exactness of her speech which never said too 
much or too little, and the good luck that virtue had in appearing in her 
to the greatest advantage! One knows to what complexion my lady 
came at last, even if she had not died of the small-pox, so deadly to the 
Marlborough line. Pope’s allusion to her tomb is in better taste than 
any phrase engraven on the marble. The poet’s lines lived again in 
my memory as I passed on to the noble dust ; and I murmured as I 
went,— 


“ An angel’s sweetness or Bridgewater's eyes ; 
Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise ;?— 


and— 
“With Zeuxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie.” 

“‘ Thy Bridgewater !”” Addressed to the Irish painter, this was, after 
all, an impertinence. Jervas was even as impertinent in his adoration of 
this once living dust; for peerless as he thought the Bridgewater in all 
other features, he once pronounced her ear to be out of drawing, and, 
raising his periwig, exhibited his own as a perfect type for limner or 
statuary who would copy the true and the beautiful in nature! The poet 
praised Jervas tor his drawing, colouring, and composition, and recognized 
nothing unseemiy in his affectation of violent love for Marlborough’s 
daughter. Kneller judged him more correctly, as an artist, when Jervas, 
to raise his dignity nearer to a level with that of the Duchess, set up a 
carriage with four horses, “Ah, mine Cot!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey; “if 
his horses shall not draw better than he does, Jervas never shall come to 
his journey’s end.” 

Scrope’s second duchess, Rachel Russell, was a good-tempered wife, 
and so vivacious a widow that, at the age of forty, and in despite of her 
plainness and five children, she, with a magnificent dowry to aid her, 
made a conquest of the poor and airy Dick Lyttleton, in the six-and- 
twentieth year of his very lucky age. Dick was certainly the most 
gallant of husbands; for, twenty years later, when he was yet in his prime, 
and his sexagenarian and gout-stricken wife was compelled to be wheeled 
about in a chair, he was wheeled about in one also; and in this guise 
they circulated through crowded drawing-rooms, or took their places 
at card-tables, laughing hilariously, and looking vastly like imaginary 
invalids, 
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Honest Dick, it must be confessed, took as much interest in Bridge- 
water’s daughters as if they had been his own. One of these was the 
charming Diana Egerton, than whom no lovelier sister lies here. By the 
side of her father’s tomb, I could not help remembering an incident con- 
nected with her, which drolly illustrates the social history of that day. 
The Duchess of Queensberry delighted Diana by informing her of her 
grace’s intention to give a ball, solely for Diana’s sake. The duchess gave 
the ball, but forgot to invite Diana! The mortified girl found a champion 
in her stepfather, high-spirited Dick, who, at the last moment, did what 
no one in like case would now condescend to do, namely, hint to the 
duchess something of promises forgotten. He only obtained in return 
this bantering note:—‘ The advertisement came to hand; it was very 
pretty and very ingenious; but everything that is pretty and ingenious 
does not always succeed. The Duchess of Q. piques herself on her 
house not being like Socrates’s; his was small and held all his friends; 
hers is large, but will not hold half hers. Postponed but not forgot: 
unalterable.” 

Diana was unlucky, too, in her love passages. The once warmest of 
the now cold hearts of the ladies of this family, shrouded and entombed 
in this modest church of St. Peter and St. Paul, never beat with more 
ardent or more honest pulsation for lover rendering a welcome homage 
than Diana’s for young Seymour. ‘“ Di Egerton,” as she was familiarly 
called, had her pretty and provokingly charming caprices. She was, 
perhaps, a little unreasonable in being proudly angry at his expressed 
desire to make her happy, when, as she half-poutingly, half imperiously, 
remarked, it was for him to be made happy dy her. In this earnest child’s 
play, Diana’s heart never erred ; ‘but what, after all, young ladies, could 
she do with a lover who was wont to scold her in good se* terms, for the 
too affectionate tone of her epistles? Poor Diana ulti zately gave her 
hand to Frederick, Lord Baltimore. She was worthy of a better fate. 
The blood of Mrs. Delany’s “ Basilisk’? was unworthy of matching with 
a daughter of the Egertons. 

Diana’s sister, Louisa, married a Gower. She has no epitaph here, 
and the only one on-her, elsewhere, which I remember, is that by Horace 
Walpole, who, writing in 1761 of her hapless death in childbirth, adds 
the flippant comment :—‘“I believe the Bedfords are very sorry, for there 
is a new opera this evening.” 

The fast-increasing twilight shade could not render illegible the 
superbly-modest inscription on the gracefully simple monument of the 
celebrated brother of these two women, Francis, the third, the last, and 
the greatest of the Dukes of Bridgewater—of him who is called “ the 
father of inland navigation.” Like his chief engineer and friend, Duke 
Francis saw no use in rivers except as feeders of navigable canals. In 
the construction of these he scattered fortunes only to gather tenfold what 
he scattered. It is just a hundred years since his first boats floated along 
the waters where previously men had reaped corn. The memory of this 
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fact seemed to give additional beauty to the one grand line on this marble, 
which records his achievement : 


“ Impulit ille rates ubi duxit aratra colonus,” 


From the tomb beneath which rests the amasser of colossal wealth, my 
thoughts strangely went far back and away to two handsome girls in a 
scantily furnished room in Dublin. Their name is Gunning. They are 
so poor, but so radiantly beautiful, that they are half resolved to turn to 
the stage, where handsome actresses, they think, may find a livelihood. 
One of these girls, both of whom were reduced to borrow clothes of 
willing Peg Woffington, in order to appear fittingly at a “ Castle Ball,” 
refused an offer of marriage made by this great Duke of Bridgewater! 
When she refused the suit of an Egerton, she was already the blooming 
widow of a Duke of Hamilton. When she married her second husband 
—Campbell, subsequently Duke of Argyle—there was but one man in 
England who felt unhappy at the completion of such a match, and that 
man was Francis, Duke of Bridgewater. His gallant grace died a 
bachelor, and so paid a very handsome compliment to the Duchess of 
Hamilton and Argyle. 

The tomb at which I next glance is that of the second descendant of 
this duke, the Earl Francis Henry, whose bequest of 8,000/., to be 
awarded to the writers of certain works that should illustrate the wisdom, 
greatness, and goodness of God, created the “‘ Bridgewater Treatises,” and 
is duly noticed, amid some graceful symbols and emblems of nature, on 
his monument. The tenant of this quiet tomb I had often seen in my 
boyish days—a quaint, retired, reserved, eccentric man, in Paris. A trio 
of lacqueys hung on from his carriage as it swung into the Bois de 
Boulogne. When it drew up to the pathway, the laced officials hurriedly 
descended; one opened the door, a second let down the steps, the third 
looked obsequiously into the carriage, from which there issued, or was 
tenderly conveyed, some half score of dogs, thus sent out for an airing by 
their moody master, ever “ cloistered up” at home. In that home there 
used to be reams of printed but unpublished history of the Bridgewater 
family; and should ever the bed of the Seine be laid dry, future explorers 
are respectfully informed that scores of beautifully cast bronze medals, 
cased in glass, and bearing the counterfeit presentment of Francis Henry, 
will reward their researches. 

After the demise of this eccentric earl, the estate here had well nigh 
made shipwreck in the Court of Chancery. A great portion of the vast 
property of the Bridgewaters, including Ashridge, was bequeathed to 
Viscount Alford, eldest son of Earl Brownlow, and a kinsman of the 
Bridgewaters, with remainder in succession to other Egertons of this same 
house and their heirs male. But the wayward testator annexed a vexatious 
condition, whereby the possessor of the estates under the will was to sur- 
render them to the next individual named by the testator, if such possessor 
had not, at the expiration of five years, obtained the title of Duke or of 
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Marquis of Bridgewater! Lord Alford came into possession of the property 
in 1849, and died two years subsequently. His lordship’s eldest son, the 
present Earl Brownlow, prayed the Court of Chancery to declare him 
“ equitable tenant in tail-male in possession ;” but to this, his uncle, Mr. 
Charles Egerton, the individual named as successor, on Lord Alford failing 
to fulfil the conditions, demurred. Lord Cranworth, the then Chancellor, 
pronounced a decree in favour of the demurrer. Appeal was made by 
Lord Alford’s son to the House of Lords, where it was urged that the 
condition annexed was illegal, and that it was contrary to public policy to 
tie up the estate and embarrass the Crown; that Lord Alford, even had 
he survived the specified five years, could neither have made himself 
Marquis nor Duke of Bridgewater, nor have induced the Crown to raise 
him to either of those dignities, and that consequently the conditions 
could not be performed. Ultimately, the House of Lords took this view 
of the case, and Lord Alford’s son is at this moment hereditary lord of 
this magnificent estate. The suit whereby that estate was recovered was 
spoken of as unparalleled; but a will similar to that by which the late 
suit had arisen was made fourscore years ago by a predecessor of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. In 1780, Walpole wrote from Berkeley-square to the 
Countess of Ossory a letter, in which this paragraph occurs :—“ Oh, old 
Egerton is dead, and has left the Duke of Bridgewater but one thousand 
pounds of all his millions. They go to a sister and her children, and then 
to a Miss Sykes ; and, tf she does not become a duchess, then to the above- 
said duke.” 

Miss Sykes could no more purchase a duke who would make her his 
duchess than she could have bought the latter title from the Minister of 
the day. In this country a duke has been known to lay down his ducal 
title for a consideration, but the latter has never been acquired by money 
paid for it. The case is indeed singular. Thus: in ‘1487, John de la 
Pole, Earl of Lincoln, and eldest son of the Duke of Suffolk, fell in the 
battle of Stoke. He was attainted, and his next brother, Edward de la 
Pole, became heir to the dukedom. When the old Duke of Suffolk died, 
in 1491, the astute and avaricious Henry VII. drove a curious bargain with 
Edward, the heir. The king held all the lands of Edward's attainted 
brother, but his Majesty offered to part with a portion of them, and to 
confirm Edward as Earl of Suffolk, if the latter would make surrender of 
his “ estate of duke.” The indenture of arrangement, whereby the king 
obtained undisturbed possession of lands he might have been importuned 
to surrender, is enrolled in Parliament, and it certainly has no parallel in 
England. The mention of it reminds me, however, of a more singular 
arrangement still than any of the above respecting the ducal title; but 
this last arrangement was an Italian one. Some years ago, Prince Louis 
Odeschalchi, being in want of the regina pecunia, pledged the duchy and 
title of Bracciano to Torlonia, the well-known Italian banker. Forth- 
with Torlonia was recognized as Duke of Bracciano. But in 1847 
the prince redecmed his pledge, and a most singular result legally 
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followed. The banker retained the title of duke, without the terri- 
torial designation, and instead of “ Duke of Bracciano” became “ Duke 
Torlonia!” 

These chafferings for poor worldly titles and possessions occurred to 
my mind as I looked through the gloom into the dark chapel on the north 
side of the chancel of Little Gaddesden Church. I dimly discerned a 
monument, which I at first mistook for that of a bishop—John Egerton, 
who was Bishop of Durham near a hundred years agone. I smiled, too, 
as I mentally contrasted the solemn quiet of the scene with the jollity that 
used to prevail in the northern episcopal palace when the prelate was 
presiding there on public days. The bishop was an unequalled hand at 
bowls. No one better understood how to allow itor the bias; no rival 
excelled him in delicately reaching the jack. His bowling-green was on 
his lawn, and it was as smooth as a billiard-table. When the prelate was 
playing, his guests counted his successes, and the jolliest of capellani kept 
the ground. On occasions of this sort no one dared to move; however 
gingerly an adventurous visitor might attempt to cross the lawn, he was 
sure to be terrified back again by the roar of the watchful chaplain on 
duty, “ You mustn't shake the green, sir! Don’t you see the bishop is 
going to bowl!” 

He was bowled out at last, but it is not here that he reposes after the 
fitful game. The figure I had taken for that of a prelate represented, 
amid a world of old-fashioned ornamentation, a kneeling girl, whose story 
belongs to the romance of social life. She was the granddaughter of the 
great Chancellor, was, within a few hours, maid, wife, and widow, and has 
no memorial now but this monument—her very grave being undiscover- 
able. Here is the outline of her touching story. 

When Essex passed through Chester, in 1598, on that last expedition 
to Ireland which helped to bring swift ruin on his head, the little Elizabeth 
Egerton, daughter of Thomas, the Chancellor's eldest son, a girl then only 
three years of age, saw her father depart with the earl, who took also 
with him a standing cup and cover of double gilt, with forty angels of 
gold therein, a gift from the ancient city. In the following year, only two 
days before Essex rushed, travel-soiled, into the presence of the queen, 
that little namesake of Elizabeth beheld him again at Doddlestone, in 
Cheshire, an attendant at the funeral of her luckless father, who lost his 
life in the Irish expedition. 

The orphan grew up in grace and beauty. Amid the column of 
verbiage, English and Latin, engraven on the monument, there is express 
mention made of the Chancellor's love for his young granddaughter. In 
good time. almost too early time, before she had fully tasted the joy of 
girlhood, there stood by her side a wooer, offering other homage of love, 
the worship of a gallant young Cheshire squire, not the parental affection 
of a good old chancery lawyer. They were both pure and unselfish in 
their separate ways; and without doing wrong to the protecting love of 
the chancellor, she gave her hand and her heart in return for the manly 
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affection entertained for her by Thomas Dutton, one of that old race of 
the Duttons of Cheshire. 

There was a gallant but most hapless wedding. The bride was in her 
seventeenth year, the ecstatic groom not much above his twenty-first. All 
went joyously, and religiously, and perfectly, till the bride became a wife, 
and had to return home, not on her own palfrey, as she had gone 
to church, surrounded by her “maids;” but in the company of her 
young and happy husband, whose impatient horse stood on the church 
green, with saddle and pillion—rich mounting for two. Away rode that 
handsome young couple, the pace of the horse keeping time with the music 
of their hearts, and how lively was the measure, even the oldest and the 
coldest of us might guess. Well, but at that pace, the husband should 
have been content to feel the arm of the young wife around him, and not 
have so turned away from his horse’s head, that he might prattle with, 
and look into the eyes of that rosebud of young wives. Ill came of it. 
The steed started at some object in the road, suddenly broke into a fierce 
gallop, and on being as suddenly checked, stumbled and fell headlong, and 
therewith his precious freight. 

The marriage-company speedily came up with this wreck of human 
joy. The gallant bark has foundered. All the skill of all the leeches in 
the world cannot put life into the young husband ; there is no remedy for 
a neck broken. As for the senseless young girl, her maidens may “ take 
her up tenderly,” and ply every means they can find or invent, but they 
will never awaken her again to gladness—Elizabeth Dutton is a widow. 

The marriage-feast was untouched. The guests went to their several 
homes, where, divesting themselves of their gay apparel, they had soon to 
be busied with mourning weeds. The youthful widow did not survive 
to accomplish her seventeenth year. On an October morning, in the year 
1611, her body was deposited near the communion table in the old church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; and this monument now in Gaddesden 
Church, was set up above her grave. A supplementary stone now informs 
us that the monument (nothing is said of poor Elizabeth) was removed 
from London, when Henry the Eighth’s old church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields was taken down in “1780.” This isa chronological error. The 
church which Henry caused to be erected here, in the centre of a capa- 
cious churchyard—his nerves being continually excited and disgusted by 
the funerals from this district, which passed his very gate of Whitehall, 
on their way to St. Margaret’s—was taken down in 1720. Between the 
period of the grievous death of the Chancellor Egerton’s grand-daughter, 
and that of the demolition of the old church, a very varied and silent 
company gathered round that noble young lady. The paini>rs Hilliard, 
Vansomer, and Dobson, with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor ; Sir John Davys, 
the poet; Stanley, the editor of Zschylus ; Laniére, painter and musician ; 
Lacy, the actor ; Farquhar, the dramatist; Mayerne, the physician; Boyle, 
the philosopher; Mr. Sccretary Coventry, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn, with 
Lord Molin, who fell in the infamous duel with the Duke of Mamilton, 
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on a poor family quarrel; and the wit, Sir John Birkenhead, who left 
directions that he might be buried in the churchyard, for the alleged reason 
that coffins were often removed from within the church:—these were 
some of the company who were assembled near the mute daughter of 
Thomas Egerton. Their graves, whether of those worth the research or 
not, would now be sought for in vain. The monuments of some of them 
remain in the vaults beneath the edifice. That of the young bride, who 
had not been granted time to snatch even a hasty joy of wedded life, I 
stood contemplating, on a Sabbath evening of the late spring-tide, in 
Gaddesden churchyard. In the Latin portion of the inscription there is 
more assurance of her greatness of condition, than of sympathy for the 
way in which it made shipwreck. Half-a-dozen lines in English sketch 
forth something of her fate, and run, or halt, after this fashion of 
epitaphs :— 

A grateful virgin—one that did inherit, 

With nature’s gifts, her father’s generous spirit ; 

Who though of tender years, yet did excel 

In virtuous living, and in dying well— 

Here rests in peace; of whom it’s truly said, 

She lived true spouse and widow; died—a maid. 


The “here rests,” refers to the old grave in St. Martin’s; there is no 
record of anything but her monument being transferred to this village, 
which was, and is part of the territory of her family. As I wended 
through that village in the twilight, I could not but ponder on the hard 
destiny of this girl-wife wedded, yet never permitted to preside in 
an honoured, wedded home, or to have children listening to the memories 
of her spring. The one sad memory of her brief life is here modestly 
recorded; and the tale falls on the heart like tones from a well-strung 
lute upon the ear. The praise on most of the other monuments rings as 
harshly as a perpetual blast from discordant trumpets. There was an 
Italian artist expressly engaged to paint on a church panel the true effigy of 
a certain saint, life-size, six feet two! Now, the dimensions of the panel 
were only three feet by three, but the ingenious artist kept to his bond 
by representing the good man on his back, with his legs, at nearly a right 
angle to his body, in the air. In one sense, there was truth, but it was 
a sort of truth that rendered the saint ridiculous, as the ,Gaddesden 
epitaph-writers have done with their defunct and hyper-lauded patrons. 
But let us not part even with them in an unkindly critical humour. 
They only employed the phrases that were in common use on such 
occasions, and knew no other. Whether exceeding or falling short of the 
measure due, they are not more obnoxious to censure than the Scandina- 
vian lover of the olden time, who used to address the one golden-haired 
girl he loved, as the ‘ leek.” of his heart. He would have called her the 
“rose,” but the old Northern swains knew nothing of roses, while leeks 
they devoutly adored, 
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Hegend of the Corvievrechan Whirlpool. 
A BALLAD. 


Prince Breacan of Denmark was lord on the land, 
And lord upon the sea: 

Lord of the sea, and lord of the strand, 
He might have let maidens be. ie 


But he met a maiden with locks of gold, 
A-walking by the sea; 





And she listened as maidens listened of old— : 
And lonely walketh she. 24 
He left the tears where he found the smiles ; Pe 
And he sailéd over the sea, F 
Till he came to the shores of the Scottish Isles : a 
“Now give me thy daughter,” said he. a 
The Lord of the Isles stood up and said: a 
“ None but a King of the Sea 2 
The Maid of the Isles shall woo and wed. 4 
Now hearken well to me. a 
“ If thou anchor not three nights and days 4 
In this whirlpool of the sea, : 
Turn thy prow, and go thy ways, 2 
Thou art no Sea-king to me.” 4 
In high disdain he turned his prow, / 
And back went over the sea. 4 
“‘ Wise women,” he said, “ now tell me how a 


In the whirlpool to anchor me.” 


“Get a cable of hemp, and a cable of wool, a 
And a cable of maidens’ hair ; 4 
And hie thee back to the roaring pool, E 
And anchor in safety there. : 


“ And twist the raven for one strand, 
And the chesnut for another ; a 

And twine the third in a golden band, . 
To bind the one to the other.” 


He bought the hemp, and he bought the wool, 
And the maidens gave their hair, 

To hold him fast in the roaring pool, 
By three anchors of iron rare. 
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And he twisted the raven for one strand, 
And the chesnut for another ; 

And he twined the golden in a band, 
To bind them the one to the other. 





And he took the hemp and he took the wool, 
And the maidens’ twisted hair, 


re 
‘ ef And he hied him back to the roaring pool, 
4 And he cast three anchors there. 
.) And the whirlpool roared, and the day weut by, 
ia 
a And night came down on the sea ; 


ee 


But or ever the morning broke the sky, 
The hemp had broken in three. 


But the wool held out; and the whirlpool ran, 
And the storm it hailed and blew ; 

But or ever the third morning began, 
The wool had parted in two. 


And the storm it roared all day the third, 
And tke whirlpool whirled about ; 

And the night came down like a wild black bird, 
But the maidens’ hair held out. 


And round and round with a giddy swing, 
Went the sea-king through the dark ; 

And round went the rope in the swivel-ring, 
And round went the straining bark. 





Prince Breacan he sat by the good boat’s prow, 
A lantern in his hand: 

; “ Praised be the maidens of Denmark now, 

: By them shall Denmark stand !” 





He watched the rope through the storm so black, 
A lantern in his hold: 

“ Out, out, alas! one strand will crack; 
And it is of twisted gold! ” 


And the morning broke, and the sun came out; 
i Nor lord nor ship was there; 
For the golden strand in the cable stout 

Was not all of maidens’ hair. 


George Mac Donan. 
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Agnes of Sorrento, 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE INTERVIEW. 


Tue dreams of Agnes, on the night after her conversation with the monk 
and her singular momentary interview with the cavalier, were a strange 
mixture of images, indicating the peculiarities of her education and habits 
of daily thought. 

She dreamed that she was sitting alone in the moonlight and heard 
some one rustling in the distant foliage of the orange-groves, and from 
them came a young man dressed in white of a dazzling clearness like sun- 
light; large pearly wings fell from his shoulders and seemed to shimmer 
with a phosphoric radiance ; his forehead was broad and grave, and above 
it floated a thin, tremulous tongue of flame; his eyes had that deep, mys- 
terious gravity which is so well expressed in all the Florentine paintings 
of celestial beings: and yet, singularly enough, this white-robed, glorified 
form seemed to have the features and lineaments of the mysterious cavalicr 
of the evening before, the same deep, mournful, dark eyes, only that in 
them the light of earthly pride had given place to the calm, strong gravity 
of an assured peace,—the same broad forehead,—the same. delicately 
chiselled features, but elevated and etherealized, glowing with a kind of 
interior ecstasy. He seemed to move from the shadow of the orange-trees 
with a backward floating of his lustrous garments, as if borne on a cloud 
just along the surface of the ground; and in his hand he held the lily- 
spray, all radiant with a silvery, living light, just as the monk had sug- 
gested to her a divine flower might be. Agnes seemed to herself to hold 
her breath and marvel with a secret awe, and, as often happens in dreams, 
she wondered to herself,—‘ Was this stranger, then, indeed, not even 
mortal, not even a king’s brother, but an angel ?—How strange,” she 
said to herself, “that I should never have seen it in his eyes!” Nearer 
and nearer the vision drew, and touched her forehead with the lily, which 
seemed dewy and icy cool; and with the contact it seemied to her that a 
delicious tranquillity, a calm ecstasy, possessed her soul, and the words 
were impressed in her mind, as if spoken in her ear, “The Lord hath 
sealed thee for his own.” And then, with the wild fantasy of dreams, she 
saw the cavalier in his wonted form and garments, just as he had kneeled 
to her the night before, and he said, “O Agnes! Agnes! little lamb of 
Christ, love me and lead me!” And in her sleep it seemed to her that 
her heart stirred and throbbed with a strange, new movement in answer 
to those sad, pleading eyes; and thereafter her dream became more 
troubled. 
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The sea was beginning now to brighten with the reflection of the 
coming dawn in the sky, and the flickering fire of Vesuvius was waxing 
sickly and pale; and while all the high points of rocks were turning of a 
rosy purple, in the weird depths of the gorge were yet the unbroken 
shadows and stillness of night. But at the earliest peep of dawn the monk 
had risén, and now, as he paced up and down the little garden, his morning 
hymn mingled with Agnes’ dreams—words strong with all the nerve of 
the old Latin, which, when they were written, had scarcely ceased to be 
the spoken tongue of Italy. 


“Splendor paterne glories, “ Confirmet actus strenuos, 


De luce lucem proferens, Dentes retundat invidi, 
Lux lucis et. fons luminis, Casus secundet asperos, 
Dies diem illuminans ! Donet gerendi gratiam ! 
“Votis vocemus et Patrem, “‘Christus nobis sit cibus, 
Patrem potentis gratix, Potusque noster sit fides: 
Patrem perennis gloria: Leti bibamus sobriam 
Culpam releget lubricam ! Ebrietatem spiritus ! 
“Letus dies hic transeat, 
Pudor sit ut diluculum, 
Fides velut meridies, 
Crepusculum mens nesciat |” * 


The hymn in every word well expressed the character and habitual 
pose of mind of the singer, whose views of earthly matters were as different 
from the views of ordinary working mortals as those of a bird, as he flits, 
and perches, and sings, must be from those of the four-footed ox who 
plods. The‘ sobriam ebrietatem spiritus” was with him first constitutional, 
as a child of sunny skies, and then cultivated by every employment and 
duty of the religious and artistic career to which from childhood he had 
devoted himself. If perfect, unalloyed happiness has ever existed in this 
weary, work-day world of ours, it has been in the bosoms of some of those 
old religious artists of the Middle Ages, whose thoughts grew and flowered 
in prayerful shadows, bursting into thousands of quaint and fanciful 
blossoms on the pages of missal and breviary. In them the fine life of 
colour, form, and symmetry, which is the gift of the Italian, formed a 





* “Splendour of the Father’s glory, “¥orm our struggling, vague desires ; 
Bringing light with cheering ray, Power of spiteful spirits break ; 
Light of light and fount of brightness, Help us in life’s straits, and give us 
Day, illuminating day | Grace to suffer for thy sake ! 


“Tn our prayers we call thee Father, “ Christ for us shall be our food ; 
Father of eternal glory, Faith in him our drink shall be; 
Father of a mighty grace ; Hopeful, joyful, let us drink 
Heal our errors, we implore thee ! Soberness of ecstasy ! 
“ Joyful shall our day go by, 
Purity its dawning light, 
Faith its fervid noontide glow, 
And for us shall be no night !” 
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CHAPTER X, 


THE INTERVIEW. 


Tue dreams of Agnes, on the night after her conversation with the monk 
and her singular momentary interview with the cavalier, were a strange 
mixture of images, indicating the peculiarities of her education and habits 
of daily thought. 

She dreamed that she was sitting alone in the moonlight and heard 
some ce rustling in the distant foliage of the orange-groves, and from 
them came a young man dressed in white of a dazzling clearness like sun- 
light; large pearly wings fell from his shoulders and seemed to shimmer 
with a phosphoric radiance ; his forehead was broad and grave, and above 
it floated a thin, tremulous tongue of flame; his eyes had that deep, mys- 
terious gravity which is so well expressed in all the Florentine paintings 
of celestial beings: and yet, singularly enough, this white-robed, glorified 
form seemed to have the features and lineaments of the mysterious cavalicr 
of the evening before, the same deep, mournful, dark eyes, only that in 
them the light of earthly pride had given place to the calm, strong gravity 
of an assured peace,—the same broad forehead,—the same. delicately 
chiselled features, but elevated and etherealized, glowing with a kind of 
interior ecstasy. He seemed to move from the shadow of the orange-trees 
with a backward floating of his lustrous garments, as if borne on a cloud 
just along the surface of the ground; and in his hand he held the lily- 
spray, all radiant with a silvery, living light, just as the monk had sug- 
gested to her a divine flower might be. Agnes seemed to herself to hold 
her breath and marvel with a secret awe, and, as often happens in dreams, 
she wondered to herself,—‘‘ Was this stranger, then, indeed, not even 
mortal, not even a king’s brother, but an angel?—How strange,” she 
said to herself, “that I should never have seen it in his eyes!” Nearer 
and nearer the vision drew, and touched her forehead with the lily, which 
seemed dewy and icy cool; and with the contact it seemied to her that a 
delicious tranquillity, a calm ecstasy, possessed her soul, and the words 
were impressed in her mind, as if spoken in her ear, ‘‘ The Lord hath 
sealed thee for his own.” And then, with the wild fantasy of dreams, she 
saw the cavalier in his wonted form and garments, just as he had kneeled 
to her the night before, and he said, “O Agnes! Agnes! little lamb of 
Christ, love me and lead me!” And in her sleep it seemed to her that 
her heart stirred and throbbed with a strange, new movement in answer 
to those sad, pleading eyes; and thereafter her dream became more 
troubled. 
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The sea was beginning now to brighten with the reflection of the 
coming dawn in the sky, and the flickering fire of Vesuvius was waxing 
sickly and pale; and while all the high points of rocks were turning of a 
rosy purple, in the weird depths of the gorge were yet the unbroken 
shadows and stillness of night. But at the earliest peep of dawn the monk 
had risen, and now, as he paced upand down the little garden, his morning 
hymn mingled with Agnes’ dreams—words strong with all the nerve of 
the old Latin, which, when they were written, had scarcely ceased to be 
the spoken tongue of Italy. 


“Splendor paterne gloria, “Confirmet actus strenuos, 
De luce lucem proferens, Dentes retundat invidi, 
Lux lucis et fons luminis, Casus secundet asperos, 
Dies diem illuminans ! Donet gerendi gratiam ! 


“Votis vocemus et Patrem, “Christus nobis sit cibus, 
Patrem potentis gratia, Potusque noster sit fides: 
Patrem perennis glorie: Leti bibamus sobriam 
Culpam releget lubricam ! Ebrietatem spiritus ! 


“Letus dies hic transeat, 
Pudor sit ut diluculum, 
Fides velut meridies, 
Crepusculum mens nesciat !” * 


The hymn in every word well expressed the character and habitual 


pose of mind of the singer, whose views of earthly matters were as different 
from the views of ordinary working mortals as those of a bird, as he flits, 
and perches, and sings, must be from those of the four-footed ox who 
plods. The“ sobriam ebrietatem spiritus”’ was with him first constitutional, 
as a child of sunny skies, and then cultivated by every employment and 
duty of the religious and artistic career to which from childhood he had 
devoted himself. If perfect, unalloyed happiness has ever existed in this 
weary, work-day world of ours, it has been in the bosoms of some of those 
old religious artists of the Middle Ages, whose thoughts grew and flowered 
in prayerful shadows, bursting into thousands of quaint and fanciful 
blossoms on the pages of missal and breviary. In them the fine life of 
colour, form, and symmetry, which is the gift of the Italian, formed a 





* “Splendour of the Father’s glory, “Form our struggling, vague desires ; 
Bringing light with cheering ray, Power of spiteful spirits break ; 
Light of light and fount of brightness, Help us in life’s straits, and give us 
Day, illuminating day | Grace to suffer for thy sake ! 


“ In our prayers we call thee Father, “ Christ for us shall be our food ; 
Father of eternal glory, Faith in him our drink shall be; 
Father of a mighty grace ; Hopeful, joyful, let us drink 
Heal our errors, we implore thee ! Soberness of ecstasy ! - 


“ Joyful shall our day go by, 
Purity its dawning light, 
Faith its fervid noontide glow, 
And for us shall be no night !” 
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rich stock on which to graft the true vine of religious faith, and rare and 
fervid were the blossoms. 

For it must be remarked of the Christian religion, that the Italian 
people never rose to the honours of originality in the beautiful arts till 
inspired by Christianity. The Art of ancient Rome was a second-hand 
copy of the original and airy Greek; often clever, but never vivid and 
self-originating. It is to the religious Art of the Middle Ages,—to the 
Umbrian and Florentine schools particularly,—that we look for the peculiar 
and characteristic flowering of the Italian mind. When the old Greek 
Art revived again in modern Europe, though at first it seemed to add 
richness and grace to this peculiar development, it smothered and killed it 
at last, as some brilliant tropical parasite exhausts the life of the tree it 
seems at first to adorn. Raphael and Michael Angelo mark both the 
perfected splendour and the commenced decline of original Italian Art; 
and just in proportion as their ideas grew less Christian and more Greek 
did the peculiar vividness and intense flavour of Italian nationality pass 
away from them. They became again like the ancient Romans, gigantic 
imitators and clever copyists, instead of inspired kings and priests of a 
national development. 

The tones of the monk's morning hymn awakened both Agnes and 
Elsie, and the latter was on the alert instantly. 

“ Bless my soul!” she said, “ brother Antonio has a marvellous power 
of lungs; he is at it the first thing in the morning. It always used to be 
so: when he was a boy, he would wake me up before daylight, singing.” 

“He is happy, like the birds,” said Agnes, “ because he flies near 
heaven.” 

‘‘Like enough: he was always a pious boy; his prayers and his 
pencil were ever uppermost: but he was a poor hand at work: he could 
draw you an olive-tree on paper; but set him to dress it, and any fool 
would have done better.” 

The morning rites of devotion and the simple repast being over, Elsie 
prepared to go to her business. It had occurred to her that the visit of 
her brother was an admirable pretext for withdrawing Agnes from the 
scene of her duily traffic, and of course, as she fondly supposed, keeping 
her from the sight of the suspected admirer. 

Neither Agnes nor the monk had disturbed her serenity by recounting 
the adventure of the evening before. Agnes had been silent from the 
habitual reserve which a difference of nature ever placed between her and 
her grandmother,—a difference which made confidence on her side an 
utter impossibility. There are natures which ever must be silent to 
other natures, because there is no common language between them. In 
the same house, at the same board, sharing the same pillow even, are 
those for ever strangers and foreigners whose whole stock of intercourse 
is limited to a few brief phrases on the commonest material wants of 
life, and who, as soon as they try to go farther, have no words that are 
mutually understood. 
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s Agnes,” said her grandmother, “TI shall not need you at the stand 
to-day. There is that new flax to be spun, and you may keep company 
with your uncle. I'll warrant me, you'll be glad enough of that! ” 

“Certainly I shall,” replied Agnes, cheerfully. ‘‘Uncle’s comings 
are my holidays.” 

“T will show you somewhat further on my breviary,” said the monk. 
“ Praised be God, many new ideas sprang up in my mind last night, and 
seemed to shoot forth in blossoms. Even my dreams have often been 
made fruitful in this divine work.” 

« Many a good thought comes in dreams,” said Elsie ; ‘but, for my 
part, I work too hard and sleep too sound to get much that way.” 

“‘ Well, brother,” said Elsie, after breakfast, “‘ you must look well 
after Agnes to-day; for there be plenty of wolves go round, hunting 
these little lambs.” 

“ Have no fear, sister,” returned the monk, tranquilly; ‘‘ the angels 
have her in charge. If our eyes were only clear-sighted, we should see 
that Christ’s little ones are never alone.” 

“ All that is fine talk, brother; but I never found that the angels 
attended to any of my affairs, unless I looked after them pretty sharp 
myself; and as for girls, the dear Lord knows they need a legion apiece 
to look after them. What with roystering fellows and smooth-tongued 
gallants, and with silly, empty-headed hussies like that Giulietta, one has 
much ado to keep the best of them straight. Agnes is one of the best, 
too,—a well-brought up, pious, obedient girl, and industrious as a bee. 
Happy is the husband who gets her. I would I knew a man good enough.” 

This conversation took place while Agnes was in the garden picking 
oranges and lemons, and filling the basket which her grandmother was to 
take to the town. The silver ripple of a hymn that she was singing came 
through the open door; it was part cf a sacred ballad in honour of 
Saint Agnes :— 





“ Bring me no pearls to bind my hair, “ Ah ! vanish every earthly love, 

No sparkling jewels bring to me ! All earthly dreams forgotten be ! 
Dearer by far the blood-red rose My heart is gone beyond the stars, 
That speaks of Him who died for me. To live with Him who died for me.” 


“Hear you now, sister,” said the monk, “ how the Lord keeps the 
door of this maiden’s heart? There is no fear of her; and I much 
doubt, sister, whether you would do well to interfere with the evident 
call this child hath to devote herself wholly to the Lord.” 

“Oh, you talk, brother Antonio, who never had a child in your life: 
you don’t know how a mother’s heart warms towards her children and 
her children’s children! The saints, as I said, must be reasonable, and 
oughtn’t to be putting vocations into the head of an old woman’s only 
staff and stay; and if they oughtn’t to, why then they won’t. Agnes 
is a pious child, and loves her prayers and hymns; and so she will love 
her husband one of these days, as an honest woman should.” 
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“ But you know, sister; that the highest seats in Paradise are reserved 
for the virgins who follow the Lamb.” 

“Maybe so,” said Elsie, stiffly ; “but the lower seats are good enongh 
for Agnes and me. For my part, I would rather have a little comfort 
as I go along, and tel up with less in Paradise (may our dear Lady 
bring us safely there !)” 

So saying, Elsie raised the large, square basket of golden fruit to her 
head, and turned her stately figure towards the scene of her daily labours. 

The monk seated himself on the garden-wall, with his portfolio by 
his side, and seemed busily sketching and retouching some of his ideas. 
Agnes wound some silvery-white flax round her distaff, and seated herse]!’ 
hear him under an orange-tree; and while her small fingers were twisting 
the flax, her large, thoughtful eyes were wandering off on the deep blue 
sea, pondering over and over the strange events of the day before, and 
the dreams of the night. 

“ Dear child, have you thought more of what [ ssid to you?” asked 
the monk. 

A deep blush suffused her cheek as she answered,— 

‘Yes, uncle; and I had a strange dream last night.” 

‘A dream, my little heart? Come, then, and tell it tome, Dreams 
are the hushing of the bodily senses, that the eyes of the spirit may open.” 

“ Well,” said Agnes, “I dreamed that I sat pondering, as I did last 
evening in the moonlight, and that an angel came forth from the trees.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the monk : “ what form had he?” 

“He was a young man, in dazzling white raiment, and his eyes were 
deep as eternity ; over his forehead was a silver flame, and he bore a 
lily-stalk in his hand, like what you told of, with light in itself.” 

“ That must have been the holy Gabriel,” said the monk ; “ the angel 
that came to our blessed Mother, Did he say aught?” 

“Yes: he touched my forehead with the lily, and a sort of cool rest 
and peace went all through me, and he said, ‘The Lord hath sealed thee 
for his own }’” 

* Even so,” said the monk, looking up, and crossing himself devoutly ; 
“by this token I know that my prayers are answered.” 

‘“‘ But, dear uncle,” continued Agnes, hesitating and blushing pain- 
fully, ‘there was one singular thing about my dream,—this holy angel 
had. yet a strange likeness to the young man that came here last night, so 
that I could not but marvel at it.” 

“Tt may be that the holy angel took on him in part this likeness to 
show how glorious a redeemed soul might become, that you might be 
encouraged to pray. . The holy Saint Monica saw the blessed Augustine 
standing clothed in white among the angels while he was yet a worldling 
and unbeliever, and. thereby received grace to continue her prayers for 
thirty years, till she saw hima holy bishop. This is a sure sign that 
this young,man, whoever he may he, shall attain Paradise through your 


prayers. Tell me, dear child, is this the first angel thou hast seen? ” 
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‘I never dreamed of them before. I have dreamed of our Lady, and 
Saint Agnes, and Saint Catharine of Siena ; and sometimes it seemed 
that they sat a long time by-my bed, and sometimes it seemed that they 
took me with them away to some beautiful place where the air was full of 
music, and sometimes they filled my hands with such lovely flowers that 
when I waked I was ready to weep that they could no more be found. 
Why, dear uncle, do you see angels often? ” 

“Not often, dear child; but sometimes a little glimpse. But you 
should see the pictures of our holy Father Angelico, to whom the angels 
appeared constantly ; for so blessed was the life he lived, that it was more 
in heaven than on earth. He would never cumber his mind with the 
things of this world, and would not paint for money, nor for prince's 
favour; nor would he take places of power and trust in the Church, or 
else, so great was his piety, they had made a bishop of him; but he kept 
ever aloof and walked in the shade. He used to say, ‘ They that would 
do Christ’s work must walk with Christ.’ His pictures of angels are 


indeed wonderful, and their robes are of all dazzling colours, like the 


rainbow. It is most surely believed among us that he painted to show 
forth what he saw in heavenly visions.” 
“ Ah!” exclaimed Agnes, “I wish I could see some of these things!” 
“ You may well say so, dear child. There is one picture of Paradise 
painted on gold, and there you may see our Lord in the midst of the 
heavens crowning his blessed Mother, and all the saints and angels 


‘surrounding ; the colours are so bright that they seem like the sunset 


clouds,—golden, and rosy, and purple, and amethystine, and green like 
the new, tender leaves of spring; for, you see, the angels are the Lord’s 
flowers and birds that shine and sing to gladden his Paradise, and there 
is nothing bright on earth that is comparable to them,—so said the blessed 
Angelico, who saw them. And what seems worthy of note about them 
is their marvellous lightness, that they seem to float as naturally as the 
clouds do, and their garments have a divine grace of motion like vapour 
that curls and wavers in the sun. Their faces, too, are most wonderful; 
they seem so full of purity and majesty, and withal humble, with an 
inexpressible sweetness; for, beyond all others, it was given to the holy 
Angelico to paint the immortal beauty of the soul.” 

“It must be a great blessing and favour for you, dear uncle, to see 
these things,” said Agnes ; “I never tire of hearing you tell of them.” 

“There is one little picture,” pursued the monk, “wherein he hath 
painted the death of our dear Lady; and surely no mortal could ever 
conceive anything like her sweet dying face, so faint and weak and tender 
that each man sees his own mother dying there, yet so holy that one feels 
that it can be no other than the Mother of our Lord; around her stand 
the disciples mourning; but above is our blessed Lord himself, who 
receives the parting spirit, as a tender new-born babe, into his bosom: 
for so the holy painters represented the death of saints; a8 a birth in 
which each soul beeame a little child of heaven.” 
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“ Tow great grace must come from such pictures!” said Agnes. “ It 
seems to me that the making of such holy things is one of the most 
blessed of good works.—Dear uncle,” she.said, after a pause, “they say 
that this deep gorge is haunted by evil spirits, who often waylay and 
bewilder the unwary, especially in the hours of darkness.” 

“T should not wonder in the least,” said the monk; “ for you must 
know, child, that our beautiful Italy was of old so completely given up 
and gone over to idolatry that even her very soil casts up fragments of 
temples and stones that have been polluted. Especially around these 
shores there is scarcely a spot that hath not been violated in all times by 
vilenesses and impurities such as the apostle saith it is a shame even to 
speak of. These very waters cast up marbles and fragments of coloured 
mosaics from the halls which were polluted with devil-worship and 
abominable revellings; so that, as the gospel saith that the evil spirits 
cast out by Christ walk through waste places, so do they cling to these 
fragments of their old estate.” 

“‘ Well, uncle, I have longed to consecrate the gorge to Christ by 
having a shrine there, where I might keep a lamp burning.” 

“Tt is a most pious thought, child.” 

“ And so, dear uncle, I thought that you would undertake the work. 
There is one Pietro hereabout who is a skilful worker in stone, and was 
a playfellow of mine; but of late grandmamma has forbidden me to talk 
with him: I think he would execute it under your direction.” 

“ Indeed, my little heart, it shall be done,” said the monk, cheerfully ; 
‘and I will engage to paint a fair picture of our Lady to be within. I 
think it would be a good thought to have a pinnacle on the outside, where 
should stand a statue of Saint Michael with his sword. Saint Michael 
is a brave and wonderful angel, and all the devils and vile spirits are afraid 
of him. I will set about the devices to-day.” 

And the good monk began to intone a verse of an old hymn,— 


“*Neath Saint Michael’s watch is given 
Peace on earth, and peace in heaven.” 


* Sub tutela Michaelis, 
Pax in terra, pax in ceelis.”’ 

In such talk and work the day passed away to Agnes; but we will 
not say that she did not often fall into deep musings on the mysterious 
visitor of the night before. Often, while the good monk was busy at his 
drawing, the distaff would droop over her knee, and her large dark eyes 
become intently fixed on the ground, as if she were pondering some 
absorbing subject. 

Little could her literal, hard-working grandmother, or her artistic, 
simple-minded uncle, or the dreamy Mother Theresa, or her austere 
confessor, know of the strange forcing process which they were all together 
uniting to carry on in the mind of this sensitive young girl. Absolutely 
secluded by her grandmother’s watchful care from any actual knowledge 
and experience of real life, she had no practical tests by which to correct 
the dreams of that inner world in which she delighted to live and move, 
and which was peopled with martyrs, saints, and angels, whose deeds 
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were probable only in the most exalted regions of devout poetry. 
So she gave her heart at once and without reserve to an enthusiastic 
desire for the salvation of the stranger, whom Heaven, she believed, had 
directed to seek her intercessions; and when the spindle drooped from 
her hand, and her eyes became fixed on vacancy, she found herself 
wondering who he might be, and longing to know yet a little more 
of him. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, a hasty messenger came to 
summon her uncle to administer the last rites to a man who had just 
fallen from a building, and who, it was feared, might breathe his last 
unshriven. 

“Dear daughter, I must hasten and carry Christ to this poor sinner,” 
said the monk, hastily putting all his sketches and pencils into her lap. 
“ Have a care of these till I return,—that is my good little one!” 

Agnes carefully arranged the sketches, and put them into the book, 
and then, kneeling before the shrine, began prayers for the soul of the 
dying man. She prayed long and fervently, and so absorbed did she 
become, that she neither saw nor heard anything that passed around her. 
It was, therefore, with a start of surprise, as she rose from prayer, that 


_ she saw the cavalier sitting on one end of the marble sarcophagus, with 


an air so composed and melancholy that he might have been taken for 
one of the marble knights that sometimes are found on tombs. 

‘You are surprised to see me, dear Agnes,” he said, with a calm, 
slow utterance, like a man who has assumed a position he means fully to 
justify ; “ but I have watched day and night, ever since I saw you, to 
find one moment to speak with you alone.” 

“My lord,” said Agnes, “I humbly wait your pleasure. Anything 
that a poor maiden may rightly do I will endeavour, in all loving duty.” 

“Whom do you take me for, Agnes, that you speak thus?” asked the 
cavalier, smiling sadly. 

“ Are you not the brother of our gracious king?” returned Agnes. 

“No, dear maiden ; and if the kind promise you lately made me is 
founded on this mistake, it may be retracted.” 

“No, my lord,” said Agnes; “though I now know not who you are, 
yet if in any strait or need you seek such poor prayers as mine, God for- 
bid I should refuse them ! ” 

“Tam, indeed, in strait and need, Agnes; the sun does not shine on a 
more desolate man than I am, or one more utterly alone in the world: 
there is no one left to love me. Agnes, can you not love me a little ?—let 
it be ever so little, it shall content me.” 

It was the first time that words of this purport had ever been addressed 
to Agnes; but they were spoken so simply, so sadly, so tenderly, that they 
somehow seemed to her the most natural and proper things in the world 
to be said: and this poor handsome knight looked so earnest and sorrow- 
ful,—how could she help answering, ‘‘ Yes?” From her cradle she had 
always loved everybody, and why should an exception be made in behalf 
18-—5 
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of a very handsome, very strong, yet very gentle and submissive human 
being, who came and knocked so humbly at the door of her heart? 
Neither Mary nor the saints had taught her to be hard-hearted. 

“ Yes, my lord,” she said, “‘ you may believe that I will love and pray 
for you: but now you must leave me, and not come here any more; 
because grandmamma would not be willing that I should talk with you, 
and it would be wrong to disobey her, she is so very good to me.” 

“But, dear Agnes,” began the cavalier, approaching her, “I have 
many things to say to you,—I have much to tell you.” 

“But I know grandmamma would not be willing,” persisted Agnes: 
“indeed, you must not come here any more.” 

“ Well, then,” pleaded the stranger, “‘ at least you will meet me at some 
time; tell me only where.” 

“T cannot,—indeed, I cannot,” replied Agnes, distressed and embar- 
rassed. ‘If grandmamma knew you were here, she would be so angry.” 
“‘ But how can you pray for me, when you know nothing of me?” 

‘The dear Lord knoweth you,” said Agnes; ‘“‘and when I speak of 
you, He will know what you need.” 

“‘ Ah, dear child, how fervent is your faith! Alas for me! I have lost 
the power of prayer! I have lost the believing heart my mother gave 
me,—my dear mother who is now in heaven.” 

“ Ah, how can that be?” asked Agnes. “Who could lose faith in so 
dear a Lord as ours, and so loving a Mother?” 

“* Agnes, dear little lamb, you know nothing of the world; and I should 
be most wicked to disturb your lovely peace of soul with any sinful doubts. 
O Agnes—Agnes! I am most miserable, most unworthy!” 

“ Dear sir, should you not cleanse your soul by the holy sacrament of 
confession, and receive the living Christ within you? For He says, ‘With- 
out me ye can do nothing.’ ” 

“Oh, Agnes, sacrament and prayer are not for such as me! It is only 
through your pure prayers I can hope for grace.” 

“Dear sir, I have an uncle, a most holy man, and gentle as a lamb. 
He is of the convent San Marco in Florence, where there is a most holy 
prophet risen up.” 

“ Savonarola ?” inquired the cavalier, with flashing eyes. 

“Yes; that ishe. You should hear my uncle talk of him, and how 
blessed his preaching has been to many souls. Dear sir, come some time 
to my uncle.” 

At this moment the sound of Elsie’s voice was heard ascending the path 
to the gorge outside, talking with Father Antonio, who was returning. 

Both started, and Agnes looked alarmed. 

“ Fear nothing, sweet lamb,” said the cavalier; ‘I am gone.” 

He kneeled and kissed the hand of Agnes, and disappeared at one bound 
over the parapet on the side opposite that which they were approaching. 

Agnes hastily composed herself, struggling with that half-guilty fecling 
which is apt to weigh on a conscientious nature that has been unwittingly 
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drawn to act a part which would be disapproved by those whose good 
opinion it habitually seeks. The interview had but the more increased 
her curiosity to know the history of this handsome stranger. Who, then, 
could he be? What were his troubles? She wished the interview could 
have been long enough to satisfy her mind on these points. From the 
richness of his dress, from his air and manner, from the poetry, and the 
jewel that accompanied it, she felt satisfied, that, if not what she supposed, 
he was at least nobly born, and had shone in some splendid sphere whose 
habits and ways were far beyond her simple experiences, She felt towards 
him somewhat of the awe which a person of her condition in life naturally 
would feel toward that brilliant aristocracy which in those days assumed 
the state of princes, and the members of which were supposed to look down 
on common mortals from as great a height as the stars regard the humblest 
flowers of the field. 

“ How strange,” she thought, ‘that he should think so much of me! 
What can he see in me? And how can it be that a great lord, who speaks 
so gently and is so reverential to a poor girl, and asks prayers so humbly, 
can be so wicked and unbelieving as he says he is? Dear God, it cannot 
be that he is an unbeliever; the great Enemy has been permitted to try 
him, to suggest doubts to him, as he has to holy saints before now. How 
beautifully he spoke about his mother !—tears glittered in his eyes then,— 
ah, there must be grace there after all!” 

“Well, my little heart,” said Elsie, interrupting her reveries, “ have 
you had a pleasant day ?” 

“ Delightful, grandmamma,” replied Agnes, blushing deeply. 

“Well,” said Elsie, with satisfaction, “one thing I know,—lI'’ve frightened 


" off that old hawk of a cavalier with his hooked nose. I haven’t seen so 


much as the tip of his shoe-tie to-day. Yesterday he made himself very 
busy round our stall; but I made him understand that you never would 
come there again till the coast was clear.” 

The monk was busily retouching the sketch of the Virgin of the 
Annunciation. He looked up, and saw Agnes standing gazing towards 
the setting sun, the pale olive of her cheek deepening into a crimson flush. 
His head was too full of his own work to give much heed to the conver- 
sation that had passed, but, looking at the glowing face, he said to him- 
self,—“ Truly, sometimes she might pass for the rose of Sharon as well as 
the lily of the valley !” 

The moon that evening rose an hour later than the night before, yet 
found Agnes still on her knees before the sacred shrine, while Elsie, tired, 
grumbled at the draft on her sleeping-time, 

‘‘ Enough is as good as a feast,” she remarked between her teeth ; still 
she had, after all, too much secret reverence for her grandchild’s piety 
openly to interrupt her. But in these days, as now, there were the material 
and the spiritual, the souls who looked only on things that could be seen, 
touched, and tasted, and souls who looked on the things that were invisible. 

Agnes was pouring out her soul in that kind of ‘yearning, passionate 
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prayer possible to intensely sympathetic people, in which the interests and 
wants of another seem to annihilate for a time personal consciousness, and 
make the whole of one’s being seem to dissolve in an intense solicitude for 
something beyond one’s self. In such hours prayer ceases to be an act of 
the will, and resembles more some overpowering influence which floods the 
soul from without, bearing all its faculties away on its resistless tide. 

Brought up from infancy to feel herself in a constant circle of invisible 
spiritual agencies, Agnes received this wave of intense feeling as an impuls* 
inspired and breathed into her by some celestial spirit, that thus she shouid 
be made an interceding medium for a soul in some unknown strait or 
peril. For her faith taught her to believe in an infinite struggle of inter- 
cession in which all the Church Visible and Invisible were together engaged, 
and which bound them in living bonds of sympathy to an interceding 
Redeemer, so that there was no want or woe of human life that had not 
somewhere its sympathetic heart, and its never-ceasing prayer before the 
throne of Eternal Love. Whatever may be thought of the actual truth of 
this belief, it certainly was far more consoling than that intense indi- 
vidualism of modern philosophy which places every soul alone in its life- 
battle,—scarce even giving it a God to lean ypon. 





CHAPTER Xf. 
THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Tue reader, if possessed of any common knowledge of human nature, will 
easily see the direction in which ,a young, inexperienced, and impressible 
girl would naturally be tending under all the influences which we perceive 
to have come upon her. But in the religious faith which Agnes professed 
there was a modifying force, whose power both for good and evil can 
scarcely be estimated. 

The simple Apostolic direction, ‘ Confess your faults one to another,” 
and the very natural need of personal pastoral guidance and assistance 
to a soul in its heavenward journey, had, in common with many other 
religious ideas, been forced by the volcanic fervour of the Italian nature 
into a certain exaggerated proposition. Instead of brotherly confession 
one to another, or the pastoral sympathy of a fatherly elder, the religious 
mind of the day was instructed in an awful, mysterious sacrament of con- 
fession, which gave to some human being a divine right to unlock the 
most secret chambers of the soul, to scrutinize and direct its most veiled 
and intimate thoughts, and, standing in God’s stead, to direct the current 
of its most sensitive and most mysterious emotions. 

Every young aspirant for perfection in the religious life had to com- 
mence by an unreserved surrender of the whole being, in blind faith, at 
the feet of some such spiritual director ; all whose questions must be 
answered, and all whose injunctions obeyed, as from God himself. 
Thenceforward was to be no soul-privacy, no retirement; nothing was 
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too sacred to be expressed, or too delicate to be handled and analyzed. 
In reading the lives of those ethereally made and moulded women who 
have come down to our day, canonized as saints in the Roman Catholic 
communion, one too frequently gets the impression of regal natures, gifted 
with all the most divine elements of humanity, but subjected to a constant 
unnatural pressure from the ceaseless scrutiny and ungenial pertinacity of 
some inferior and uncomprehending person invested with the authority of 
a spiritual director. 

That there are advantages attending this species of intimate direction, 
when wisely and skilfully managed, cannot be doubted. Grovelling and 
imperfect natures have often thus been lifted up and carried in the arms 
of superior wisdom and purity. The confession administered by a Fénélon 
or a Francis de Sales was doubtless a beautiful and most invigorating 
ordinance; but the difficulty in its actual working is the rarity of such 
superior natures, and the fact, that the most ignorant and incapable may 
be invested with the same authority as the most intelligent and skilful. 

He to whom the faith of Agnes obliged her to lay open her whole 
soul—who had a right with probing-knife and lancet to dissect out all the 
finest nerves and fibres of her womanly nature—was a man who had been 
through all the wild and desolating experiences incident to a dissipated 
and irregular life in those turbulent days. 

It is true, that he was now with most stringent and earnest solemnity 
striving to bring every thought and passion into captivity to the spirit of 
his sacred vows; but still, when a man has once lost that unconscious 
soul-purity which exists in a mind unscathed by the fires of passion, no 
after-tears can weep it back again : no penance, no prayer, no anguish of 
remorse, can give back the simplicity of a soul that has never been stained. 

Il Padre Francesco had not failed to make those inquiries into the 
character of Agnes’ mysterious lover which he assumed to be necessary 
as a matter of pastoral faithfulness. It was not difficult for one possessing 
the secrets of the confessional to learn the real character of any person in 
the neighbourhood, and it was with a kind of bitter satisfaction which 
rather surprised himself that the father learned enough ill of the cavalier 
to justify his using every possible measure to prevent his forming any 
acquainiance with Agnes. He was captain of a band of brigands, and, of 
course, in array against the State; he was excommunicated, and, oi 
course, an enemy of the Church. What but the vilest designs could be 
attributed to sucha man? Was he not a wolf prowling round the green 
secluded pastures \vhere as yet the Lord’s lamb had been folded in 
unconscious innocence ? 

Father Francesco, when he next met Agnes at the confessional, put such 
questions as drew from her the whole account of all that had passed between 
her and the stranger. The recital on Agnes’ part was perfectly translucent 
and pure, for she had said no word and had had no thought that brought 
the slightest stain upon her soul. Love and prayer had been the prevailing 
habit of her life, and in promising to love and pray she had had no worldly 
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or earthly thought. The language of gallantry, or even of sincere passion, 
had never reached her ear; but it had always been as natural to her to 
love every human being as for a plant with tendrils to throw them round 
the next plant; and therefore she entertained the gentle guest who had 
lately found room in her heart without a question or a scruple. 

As Agnes related her childlike story of unconscious faith and love, her 
listener felt himself strangely and bitterly agitated. It was a vision of 
innocent purity and unconsciousness rising before him, airy and glowing 
as a child’s soap-bubble, which one touch might annihilate; but he felt a 
strange remorseful tenderness, a yearning admiration, at its unsubstantial 
purity. There is something pleading and pitiful in the simplicity of 
perfect ignorance,—a rare and delicate beauty in its freshness, like the 
morning glory cup, which, once withered by the heat, no second morning 
can restore. Agnes had imparted to her confessor, by a mysterious 
sympathy, something like the morning freshness of her own soul; she had 
redeemed the idea of womanhood from gross associations, and set before 
him a fair ideal of all that female tenderness and purity may teach to man. 
Her prayers: well, he believed in them, but he set his teeth with a strange 
spasm of inward passion, when he thought of her prayers and love being 
given to another. He tried to persuade himself that this was only the 
fervour of pastoral zeal against a vile robber who had seized the fairest 
lamb of the sheepfold; but there was an intensely bitter, miserable feeling 
connected with it, that scorched and burned his higher aspirations like a 
stream of lava running among fresh leaves and flowers. 

The conflict of his soul communicated a severity of earnestness to his 
voice and manner which made Agnes tremble, as he put one probing 
question after another, designed to awaken some consciousness of sin in her 
soul, Still, though troubled and distressed by his apparent disapproba- 
tion, her answers came always clear, honest, unfaltering, like those of one 
who could not form an idea of evil. 

When the confession was over, he came out of his recess to speak with 
Agnes a few words face to face. His eyes had a wild and haggard earnest- 
ness, and a vivid hectic flush on either cheek told how extreme was his 
emotion. Agnes lifted her eyes to his with an innocent wondering trouble 
and an appealing confidence that for a moment wholly unnerved him. He 
felt a wild impulse to clasp her in his arms; and for a moment it seemed 
to him he would sacrifice heaven and brave hell, if he could for one 
moment hold her to his heart, and say that he loved her,—her, the purest, 
fairest, sweetest revelation of God’s love that had ever shone on his soul, 
—her, the only star, the only flower, the only dew-drop of a burning, 
barren, weary life. It seemed to him that it was not the longing, gross 
passion, but the outcry of his whole nature for something noble, sweet, 
and divine. 

But he turned suddenly away with a sort of groan, and, folding his 
robe over his face, seemed engaged in earnest prayer. Agnes looked at 
him awe-struck and breathless, 
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“ Oh, my father !” she faltered, “ what have I done?” 

“Nothing, my poor child,” answered the father, suddenly turning 
toward her with recovered calmness and dignity; but I behold in thee 
a fair lamb whom the roaring lion is seeking to devour. Know, my 
daughter, that I have made inquiries concerning this man of whom you 
speak, and find that he is an outlaw, and a robber, and a heretic; a vile 
wretch stained by crimes that have justly drawn down upon him the sen- 
tence of excommunication from our Holy Father the Pope.” 

Agnes grew deadly pale at this announcement. 

‘‘Can it be possible?” she gasped. “Alas! what dreadful tempta- 
tions have driven him to such sins?” 

“ Daughter, beware how you think too lightly of them, or suffer his 
good looks and flattering words to blind you to their horror, You must 
from your heart detest him as a vile enemy.” 

“‘ Must I, my father?” 

“Indeed you must.” 

“ But if the dear Lord loved us and died for us when we were his 
enemies, may we not pity and pray for unbelievers? Oh, say, my 
dear father, is it not allowed to us to pray for all sinners, even the 
vilest ?” 

“T do not say that you may not, my daughter,” replied the monk, 
too conscientious to resist the force of this direct appeal ; “‘ but, daughter,” 
he added, with an energy that alarmed Agnes, “you must watch your 
heart; you must not suffer your interest to become a worldly love: 
remember that you are chosen to be the espoused of Christ alone.” 

While the monk was speaking, Agnes fixed on him her eyes with 
an innocent mixture of surprise and perplexity, which gradually deepened 
into a strong gravity of gaze, as if she were looking through him— 
through all visible things—into some far-off depth of mystery. 

“My Lord will keep me,” she said; ‘“ my soul is safe in His heart as 
a little bird in its nest ; but while I love Him, I cannot help loving every- 
body whom He loves; even His enemies, And, father, my heart prays 
within me for this poor sinner, whether I will or no: something within 
me continually intercedes for him.” 

“OQ Agnes! Agnes! blessed child, pray for me also!” exclaimed the 
monk, with a sudden burst of emotion which perfectly confounded his 
disciple. He hid his face with his hands. 

“ My blessed father!” said Agnes, “‘how could I deem that holiness 
like yours had any need of my prayers?” 

“ Child! child! you know nothing of me. I am a miserable sinner, 
tempted of devils; in danger of damnation.” 

Agnes stood appalled at this outburst, so different from the rigid 
and restrained severity of tone in which the greater part of the conver- 
sation had been conducted. She stood silent and troubled; while he, whom 
she had always regarded with such awful veneration, seemed shaken 
by some internal emotion whose nature she could not comprehend. 
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At length Father Francesco raised his head, and recovered his wonted 
calm severity of expression. 

“My daughter,” he said, “little do the innocent lambs of the flock 
know of the dangers.and conflicts through which the shepherds must pass 
who keep the Lord's fold. We have the labours of angels laid upon us, 
and we are but men. Often we stumble, often we faint, and Satan takes 
advantage of our weakness. I cannot confer with you now as I would; 
but, my child, listen to my directions. Shun this young man; let 
nothing ever lead you to listen to another word from him: you must not 
even look at him, should you meet, but turn away your head and repeat 
a prayer. I do not forbid you to practise the holy work of intercession 
for his soul, but it must be on these conditions.” 

“My father,” said Agnes, “you may rely on my obedience ;” and, 
kneeling, she kissed his hand. 

He drew it suddenly away, with a gesture of pain and displeasure. 

“‘ Pardon a sinful child this liberty,” Agnes implored. 

“You know not what you do,” said the father, hastily. ‘Go, my 
daughter,—go, at once: I wil! confer with you some other time; ” and 
hastily raising his hand in an attitude of benediction, he turned and went 
into the confessional. 

““Wretch! hypocrite! whited sepulchre !” he said to himself,—“ to 
warn this innocent child against a sin that is all the while burning in my 
own bosom! Yes,I do love her,—I do! I, who warn her against earthly 
love, I would plunge into hell itself to win hers! And yet, when I know 
that the care of her soul is only a temptation and a snare to me, I cannot, 
will not give her up! No, I cannot!—no, I will not! Why should I not 
love her? Is she not pure as Mary herself? Ah, blessed is he whom 
such a woman leads! And I—I—have condemned myself to the society 
of swinish, ignorant, stupid monks,—I must know no such divine souls, 
no such sweet communion! Help me, blessed Mary !—help a miserable 
sinner |” 

Agnes left the confessional perplexed and sorrowful. The pale, proud, 
serious face of the cavalier seemed to look at her imploringly, and she 
thought of him now with the pathetic interest we give to something noble 
and great exposed to some fatal danger. ‘Could the sacrifice of my whole 
life,” she thought, “‘ rescue this noble soul from perdition, then I shall not 
have lived in vain. I am a poor little girl ; nobody knows whether I live 
or die. He is a strong and powerful man, and many must stand or fall 
with him. Blessed be the Lord that gives to His lowly ones a power to 
work in secret places! How blessed should I be to meet him in Paradise, 
all splendid as I saw him in my dream! Oh, that would be worth living 
for,—worth dying for!” 
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Roundabout Papers—AHs. XVI 


— 8 
ON TWO ROUNDABOUT PAPERS WIICH I INTENDED TO WRITE. 


E have all heard of a 
place paved with good 
intentions :—a_ place 
which I take to be a 
very dismal, useless, 
and unsatisfactory ter- 
minus for many plea- 
sant thoughts, kindly 
fancies, gentle wishes, 
merry little quips and 
pranks, harmless 
jokes which die as 
it were the moment 
of their birth. Poor 
little children of the 

- brain! He was a 
dreary theologian who 
huddled you under 
such a melancholy 
cenotaph, and laid you 
in the vaults under 
the flagstones of 
Hades! I trust that 

some of the best actions we have all of us committed in our lives 
have been committed in fancy. It is not all wickedness we are thinking, 
que diable! Some of our thoughts are bad enough I grant you. Many 
a one you and I have had here below. Ah mercy, what a monster! 
what crooked horns! what leering eyes! what a flaming mouth! what 
cloven feet, and what a hideous writhing tail! Oh, let us fall down on 
our knees, repeat our most potent exorcisms, and overcome the brute. 
Spread your black pinions, fly—fly to the dusky realms of Eblis and 
bury thyself under the paving stones of his hall, dark genie! But 
all thoughts are not so. No—no. There are the pure: there are the 
kind: there are the gentle. There are sweet unspoken thanks before a 
fair scene of nature: at a sun-setting below a glorious sea; or a moon 
and a host of stars shining over it: at a bunch of children playing in 
the street, or a group of flowers by the hedge side, or a bird singing 
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there. Ata hundred moments or occurrences of the day good thoughts 
pass through the mind, let us trust, which never are spoken; prayers 
are made which never are said; and Te Deum is sung without church, 
clerk, choristers, parson, or organ. Why, there’s my enemy: who got 
the place I wanted ; who maligned me to the woman I wanted to be well 
with; who supplanted me in the good graces of my patron. I don’t say 
anything about the matter: but, my poor old enemy, in my secret mind 
I have movements of as tender charity towards you, you old scoundrel, 
as ever I had when we were boys together at school. You ruffian! do 
you fancy I forgot that we were fond of each other? Weare still. We 
share our toffy; go halves at the tuck shop do each other’s exercises ; 
prompt each other with the word in construing or repetition; and tell 
the most frightful fibs to prevent each other from being found out. We 
meet each other in public. Ware a fight! Get them into different parts 
of the room! Our friends hustle round us. Capulet and Montague are 
not more at odds than the houses of Roundabout and Wrightabout, let 
us say. It is, “My dear Mrs. Buffer, do kindly put yourself in the 
chair between those two men!” Or, “ My dear Wrightabout, will you 
take that charming Lady Blancmange down to supper? She adores 
your poems; and gave five shillings for your autograph at the fancy 
fair.” In like manner the peace-makers gather round Roundabout on 
his part: he is carried to a distant corner, and ¢oaxed out of the way of 
the enemy with whom he is at feud. 

When we meet in the Square at Verona, out flash rapiers, and we 
fall to. But in his private mind Tybalt owns that Mercutio has a rare 
wit, and Mercutio is sure that his adversary is a gallant gentleman. 
Look at the amphitheatre yonder, . You do tot suppose those gladiators 
who fought and perished, as hundreds of spectators in that grim Circus 
held thumbs down, and cried “ Kill, kill!"=-you do not suppose the 
combatants of necessity hated each other? No more than the celebrated 
trained bands of literary sword-and-buckler men hate the adversaries 
whom they meet in the arena. They engage at the given signal; feint 
and parry; slash, poke, rip each other open, dismember limbs, and hew 
off noses: but in the way of business, and, I trust, with mutual private 
esteem. For instance, I salute the warriors of the Superfine Company 
with the honours due among warriors. Here’s at you, Spartacas, my lad. 
A hit I acknowledge. A palpable hit! Ha! how do you like that 
poke in the eye in return? When the trumpets sing truce, or the 
spectators are tired, we bow to the noble company; withdraw ; and get 
a cool glass of wine in our rendezvous des braves gladiateurs. 

By the way, I saw that amphitheatre of Verona under the strange 
light of a lurid eclipse some years ago: and I have been there in spirit 
for these twenty lines past, under a vast gusty awning, now with twenty 
thousand fellow-citizens looking on from the benches, now in the circus 
itself a grim gladiator with sword and net, or a meek martyr—was I ?— 


brought out to be gobbled up by the lions? or a huge shaggy, tawny 
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lion myself, on whom the dogs were going to be set? What a day of 
excitement I have had to be sure! ButI must get away from Verona, cr 
who knows how much farther the Roundabout Pegasus may carry me? 

__ We were saying, my Muse, before we dropped, and perched on earth 
for a couple of sentences, that our unsaid words were in some limbo or 
other, as real as those we have uttered ; that the thoughts which have 
passed through our brains are as actual as any to which our tongues and 
pens have given currency. For instance, besides what is here hinted at, 
I have thought ever so much more about Verona: about an early 
Christian church I saw there: about a great dish of rice we had at the 
inn: about the bugs there: about ever so many more details of that 
day’s journey from Milan to Venice: about lake Garda, which lay on 
the way from Milan, and so forth. I say what fine things we have 
thought of, haven’t we, all of us? Ah, what a fine tragedy that was I 
thought of, and never wrote! On the day of the dinner of the Oyster- 
monger’s Company, what a noble speech I thought of in the cab, and broke 
down.—I don’t mean the cab, but the speech. Ah, if you could but 
read some of the unwritten Roundabout Papers—how you would be 
amused! Aha! my friend, I catch you saying, “ Well, then, I wish thie 
was unwritten, with all my heart.” Very good. Lowe youone. Ido 
confess a hit, a palpable hit. 

One day in the past month, as I was reclining on the bench of 
thought, with that ocean The Zimes newspaper spread before me, the 
ocean cast up on the shore at my feet two famous subjects for Roundabout 
Papers, and I picked up those waifs, and treasured them away until I 
could polish them and bring them to market, . That scheme is not to be 
carried out. Ican’t write about those subjects. And though I cannot 
write about them, I may surely tell what are the subjects I am going 
not to write about. 

The first was that Northumberland Street encounter, which all the 
papers have narrated. Have any novelists of our days a scene and 
catastrophe more strange and terrible than this which occurs at noon- 
day within a few yards of the greatest thoroughfare in Europe? At 
the theatres they have a new name for their melodramatic pieces, 
and call them “Sensation Dramas.” What a sensation drama this 
is! What have people been flocking to see at the Adelphi Theatre for 
the last. hundred and fifty nights? A woman pitched overboard out 
of a boat, and a certain Dan taking a tremendous “ header,’’ and bring- 
ing her to shore? Bagatelle! What is this compared to the real life 
drama, of which a midday representation takes place just opposite the 
Adelphi in Northumberland Street? ‘The brave Dumas, the intrepid 
Ainsworth, the terrible Eugene Sue, the cold-shudder inspiring. Woman in 
White, the astounding author of the Mysteries of the Court of London, 
never invented anything more tremendous than this. It might have hap- 
pened to you and me, We want to borrow a little money. We are 
directed to an agent. We propose a pecuniary transaction at a short date. 
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He goes into the next room, as we fancy, to get the bank-notes, and returns 
with “two very pretty, delicate little ivory-handled pistols,” and blows a 
portion of our heads off. After this, what is the use of being squeamish 
about the probabilities and possibilities in the writing of fiction? Years 
ago I remember making merry over a play of Dumas, called Kean, in 
which the Coal-Hole Tavern was represented on the Thames, with a fleet 
of pirate ships moored alongside. Pirate ships? Why not? What a 
cavern of terror was this in Northumberland Street, with its splendid 
furniture covered with dust, its empty bottles, in the midst of which sits a 
grim “agent,” amusing himself by firing pistols, aiming at the unconscious 
mantelpiece, or at the heads of his customers ! 

After this, what is not possible? It is possible Hungerford Market is 
mined, and will explode some day. Mind how you go in for a penny ice 
unawares. “Pray, step this way,” says a quiet person at the door. You 
enter—into a back room :—a quiet room ; rather a dark room. “ Pray, 
take your place in a chair.” And she goes to fetch the penny ice. 
Malheureux! The chair sinks down with you—sinks, and sinks, and 
sinks—a large wet flannel suddenly envelopes your face and throttles you. 
Need we say any more? After Northumberland Street, what is im- 
probable? Surely there is no difficulty in crediting Bluebeard. I with- 
draw my last month’s opinions about ogres. Ogres? Why not? I pro- 
test I have seldom contemplated anything more terribly ludicrous than this 
“ agent” in the dingy splendour of his den, surrounded by dusty ormolu 
and piles of empty bottles, firing pistols for his diversion at the mantelpiece 
until his clients come in! Is pistol practice so common in Northumber- 
land Street, that it passes without notice in the lodging-houses there ? 

We spake anon of good thoughts. About bad thoughts? Is there 
some Northumberland Street chamber in your heart and mine, friend : 
close to the every-day street of life: visited by daily friends; visited by 
people on business; in which affairs ave transacted ; jokes are uttered ; wine 
is drunk; through which people come and go; wives and children pass; 
and in which murder sits unseen until the terrible moment when he 
rises up and kills? A farmer, say, has a gun over the mantelpiece in his 
room where he sits at his daily meals and rest; caressing his children, 
joking with his friends, smoking his pipe in his calm. One night the gun 
is taken down: the farmer goes out: and it is a murderer who comes 
back and puts the piece up and drinks by that fireside. Was he a 
murderer yesterday when he was tossing the baby on his knee, and when 
his hands were playing with his little girl's yellow hair? Yesterday there 
was no blood on them at all: they were shaken by honest men: have 
done many a kind act in their time very likely. He leans his head on 
one of them, the wife comes in with her anxious looks of welcome, the 
children are prattling as they did yesterday round the father’s knee at 
the fire, and Cain is sitting by the embers and Abel lies dead on the moor. 
Think of the gulph between now and yesterday. Oh, yesterday! Oh, the 
days when those two loved each other and said their prayers side by side! 
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He goes to sleep, perhaps, and dreams that his brother is alive. Be true, 
O dream! Let him live in dreams, and wake no more. Be undone, O 
crime, O crime! But the sun rises: and the officers of conscience come: 
and yonder lies the body on the moor. I happened to pass, and looked 
at the Northumberland Street house the other day. A few loiterers were 
gazing up at the dingy windows. A plain, ordinary face of a house 
enough—and in a chamber in it one man suddenly rose up, pistol in hand, 
to slaughter another. Have you ever killed any one in your thouglits? 
Has your heart compassed any man’s death? In your mind, have you 
ever taken a brand from the altar, and slain your brother? How many 
plain, ordinary faces of men do we look at, unknowing of murder behind 
those eyes? Lucky for you and me, brother, that we have good thoughts 
unspoken. But the bad ones? I tell you that the sight of those blank 
windows in Northumberland Street-—through which, as it were, my mind 
could picture the awful tragedy glimmering behind—set me thinking, 
“Mr. Street-Preacher, here is a text for one of your pavement sermons. 
But it is too glum and serious. You eschew dark thoughts; and desire to 
be cheerful and merry in the main.” And, such being the case, you see 
we must have no Roundabout essay on this subject. 

Well, I had another arrow in my quiver. (So, you know, had William 
Tell a bolt for his son, the apple of his eye: and a shaft for Gessler, in 
case William came to any trouble with the first poor little target.) And 
this, I must tell you, was to have been a rare Roundabout performance— 
one of the very best that has ever appeared in this series. It was to liave 
contained all the deep pathos of Addison; the logical precision of Rabelais; 
the childlike playfulness of Swift; the manly stoicism of Sterne; the 
metaphysical depth of Goldsmith; the blushing modesty of Fielding; the 
epigrammatic terseness of Walter Scott; the uproarious humour of Sam 
Richardson; and the gay simplicity of Sam Johnson;—it was to have 
combined all these qualities, with some excellencies of modern writers 
whom I could name :—but circumstances have occurred which have 
rendered this Roundabout Essay als impossible. 

I have not the least objection to tell you what was to have been the 
subject of that other admirable Roundabout Paper. Gracious powers! 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s never had a better theme. The paper was to 
have been on the Gorillas, to be sure. I was going to imagine myself to 
be a young surgeon-apprentice from Charleston, in South Carolina, who 
ran away to Cuba on account of unhappy family circumstances, with which 
nobody has the least concern; who sailed thence to Africa in a large, 
roomy schooner with an extraordinary vacant space between decks. I 
was subject to dreadful ill-treatment from the first mate of the ship, who, 
when I found she was a slaver, altogether declined to put me on shore. I 
was chased—we were chased—by three British frigates and a seventy- 
four, which we engaged and captured ; but were obliged to scuttle and 
sink, as we could sell them in no African port: and I never shall forget 
the look of manly resignation, combined with considerable disgust, of the 
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British Admiral as he walked the plank, after eutting off his: pigtail, 
which he handed to me, and which I still have in charge for his family at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, England. 

We made the port of Bpoopoo, at the confluence of the Bungo and 
Sgglolo rivers (which you may see in Swammerdahl’s map) on the 81st 
April last year. Our passage had been so extraordinarily rapid, owing 
to the continued drunkenness of the captain and chief officers, by which I 
was obliged to work the ship and take her in command, that we reached 
Bpoopoo six weeks before we were expected, and five before the coffres 
from the interior and from the great slave depét at Zbabblo were expected. 
Their delay caused us nota little discomfort, because, though we had taken 
the six English ships, we knew that Sir Byam Martin’s iron-cased squadron, 
with the Warrior, the Impregnable, the Sanconiathon, and the Berosus, 
were cruising in the neighbourhood, and might prove too much for us. 

It not only became neeessary to quit Bpoopoo before the arrival of the 
British fleet or the rainy season, but to get our people on board as soon 
as might be. While the chief mate, with a detachment of seamen, hurried 
forward to the Pgogo lake, where we expected a considerable part of our 
cargo, the second mate, with six men, four chiefs, king Fbumbo, an Obi 
man, and myself, went N.W. by W., towards King Mtoby’s-town, where 
we knew many hundreds of our between-deck passengers were to be got 
together. We went down the Pdodo river, shooting snipes, ostriches, and 
rhinoceros in plenty, and I think a few elephants, until, by the advice of 
a guide, who I now believe was treacherous, we were induced to leave the 
Pdodo, and march N.E. by N.N. Here Lieutenant Larkins, who had 
persisted in drinking rum during the whole journey, and thrashing me in 
his sober moments during the whole journey, died, and I have too good 
reason to know was eaten with much relish by the natives. At Mgoo, 
where there are barracoons and a depét for our cargo, we had no news of 
our expected freight; accordingly, as time pressed exceedingly, parties 
were despatched in advance towards the great Washaboo lake, by which 
the caravans usually come towards the coast. Here we found no caravan, 
but only four negroes down with the ague, whom I treated, I am bound 
to say, unsuccessfully, whilst we waited for our friends. We used to take 
watch and watch in front of the place, both to guard ourselves from attack, 
and get early news of the approaching caravan. 

At last, on the 23rd September, as I was in advance with Charles 
Rogers, second mate, and two natives, with bows and arrows, we weré 
crossing a great plain skirted by a forest, when we saw emerging from a 
ravine what I took to be three negroes—a very tall one, one of a moderate 
size, and one quite little. 

Our native guides shrieked out some words in their language, of 
which Charles Rogers knew something. I thought it was the advance of 
the negroes whom we expected. “No!” said Rogers (who swore dread- 
fully in conversation), “ it is the Gorillas!” And he fired both barrels of 
his gun, bringing down the little one first, and the female afterwards. 
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The male, who was untouched, gave a howl that you might have 
heard a league off; advanced towards us as if he would attack us, and 
turned and ran away with inconceivable celerity towards the wood. 

We went up towards the fallen brutes. It was a female, and a little 
one of two years old. It lay bleating and moaning on the ground, 
stretching out its little hands, with movements and looks so strangely 
resembling human, that my heart sickened with pity. The female, who 
had been shot through both legs, could not move. She howled most 
hideously when I approached the little one. 

“¢ We must be off,” said Rogers, “or the whole Gorilla race may be 
down upon us. ‘The little one is only shot in the leg, I said. I'll bind 
the limb up, and we will carry the beast with us on board.” 

The poor little wretch held up its leg to show it was wounded, and 
looked to me with appealing eyes. It lay quite still whilst I looked for 
and found the bullet, and, tearing off a piece of my shirt, bandaged up 
the wound. I was so occupied in this business, that I hardly heard 
Rogers cry, ‘‘Run! run!” and when I looked up 

When I looked up, with a roar the most horrible I ever heard—a 
roar? ten thousand roars—a whirling army of dark beings rushed by me. 
Rogers, who had bullied me so frightfully during the voyage, and who 
had encouraged my fatal passion for play, so that I own I owed him 
$1,500, was overtaken, felled, brained, and torn into ten thousand pieces; 
and I daresay the same fate would have fallen on me, but that the little 
Gorilla, whose wound I had dressed, flung its arms round my neck (their 
arms, you know, are much longer than ours). And when an immense 
grey Gorilla, with hardly any teeth, brandishing the trunk of a gollybosh- 
tree about sixteen feet long, came up to me roaring, the little one squeaked 
out something plaintive, which, of course, I could not understand; on 
which suddenly the monster flung down his tree, squatted down on his 
huge hams by the side of the little patient, and began to bellow and weep. 

And now, do you see whom I had rescued? I had rescued the young 
Prinee of the Gorillas, who was out walking with his nurse and footman. 


The footman had run off to alarm his master, and certainly I never saw a” 


footman run quicker. The whole army of Gorillas rushed forward to 
rescue their prince, and punish his enemies. If the King Gorilla’s emotion 
was great, fancy what the queen’s was when she came up! She arrived, 
on a litter, neatly enough made with wattled branches, on which she lay 
with her youngest child, a prince of three weeks’ old. 

My little protege, with the wounded leg, still persisted in hugging me 
with its arms (I think I mentioned that they are longer than those of men 
in general), and as the poor little brute was immensely heavy, and the 
Gorillas go at a prodigious pace, a litter was made for us likewise ; and my 
thirst much refreshed by a footman (the same domestic who had given the 
alarm) running hand over hand up a cocoanut-tree, tearing the rinds off, 
breaking the shell on his head, and handing me the fresh milk in its 
cup. My little patient partook of a little, stretching out its dear little 
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unwounded foot, with which, or with its hand, a Gorilla can help itself 
indiscriminately. Relays of large Gorillas relieved each other at the 
litters at intervals of twenty minutes, as I calculated by my watch, 
one of Jones and Bates, of Boston, Mass., though I have been unable to 
this day to ascertain how these animals calculate time with such sur- 
prising accuracy. We slept for that night under 

And now you see we arrive at really the most interesting part of my 
travels in the country which I intended to visit, viz., the manners and 
habits of the Gorillas chez eux. I give the heads of this narrative only, 
the full account being suppressed for a reason which shall presently be 
given. The heads, then, of the chapters, are briefly as follows :— 

The author's arrival in the Gorilla country. Its geographical position. 
Lodgings assigned to him up a gum-tree. Constant attachment of the little 
prince. His royal highness’s gratitude. Anecdotes of his wit, playfulness, 
and extraordinary precocity. Am offered a portion of poor Larkins for my 
supper, but declined with horror. Footman brings me a young crocodile : 
fishy, but very palatable. Old crocodiles too tough: ditto rhinoceros. 
Visit the queen mother—an enormous old Gorilla, quite white. Prescribe 
Sor her majesty. Meeting of Gorillas at what appears a parliament 
amongst them: presided over by old Gorilla in cocoa-nut-fibre wig. Their 
sports. Their customs. A privileged class amongst them. Extraordinary 
likeness of Gorillas to people at home, both at Charleston, S. C., my native 
place; and London, England, which I have visited. Flat-nosed Gorillas 
and blue-nosed Gorillas ; their hatred, and wars between them. In a part 
of the country (its geographical position described) I see several negroes 
under Gorilla domination. Well treated by their masters. Frog-eating 
Gorillas across the Salt Lake. Bull-headed Gorillas—their mutual 
hostility. Green Island Gorillas. More quarrelsome than the Bull-heads, 
and howl much louder. JI am called to attend one of the princesses. 
Evident partiality of H.R.H. for me. Jealousy and rage of large red- 
headed Gorilla. How shall I escape ? 

Ay, how indeed? Doyou wish to know? Is your curiosity excited? 
Well, I do know how I escaped. I could tell the most extraordinary 
adventures that happened to me. I could show you resemblances to 
people at home, that would make them blue with rage end you crack 
your sides with laughter. And what is the reason I 
cannot write this paper, having all the facts before me? The reason 
is, that walking down St. James Street yesterday, I met a friend who 
says tome, “ Roundabout, my boy, have you seen your picture? Here 
itis!” And he pulls out a portrait, executed in photography, of your 
humble servant, as an immense and most unpleasant-featured baboon, with 
long hairy hands, and called by the waggish artist “‘A Literary Gorilla.” 
O horror! And now you see why I can’t play off this joke myself, and 
moralize on the fable, as it has been narrated already de me. 
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